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For the Companion. 
FRED SARGENT’S REVENGE. 
CHAPTER 11.—{ Concluded.) 
By Ledgeside. 

Fred Sargent, of course, had lost his place, 
and was subjected to a great many curious in- 
quirics when he returned to school. 

He had done his best, in his room, to keep up 
with his class, but his books, studied “‘in prison,” 
as he had learned to call it, and in the sitting- 
room, with his sister Nellie and his mother to 
help him, were very different things. Still, “do- 
ing your best” always brings its reward; and, let 
me say in passing, before the close of the month 
Fred had won his place again. 

This was more easily done, than satisfying the 
kind inquiries of the boys. So after trying, the 
first day, to evade them, Fred made a clean 
breast of it and told the whole story. 

I think, perhaps, Mr. Sargent’s severe and un- 
just discipline had a far better effect upon the 
boys generally, than upon Fred particularly. 
They did not know how entirely Fred had acted 
on the defensive, and so they received a lesson 
which most of them never forgot, on the impor- 
tance which a kind, genial man, with a smile 
and a cheery word for every child in town, at- 
tached to brawling. 

After all, the worst effect of this punishment 
came upon Sam Crandon himself. Very much 
disliked, as his wicked ways had made him be- 
fore, he was now considered as a town nuisance. 
Everybody avoided him, and when forced to 
speak to him, did so in the coldest, and often, 
in the most unkind manner. 

Sam, not three weeks after his wanton as- 
sault upon Fred, was guilty of his first theft, 
and of drinking his first glass of liquor. In 
short, he was going headlong to destruction, 
and no one seemed to think him worth the sav- 
ing. Skulking by day, prowling by night,— 
hungry, dirty, beaten and sworn at, no wonder 
that he seemed God-forsaken as well as man- 
forsaken. 

Mr. Sargent had a large store in Rutgers 
Street. He was a wholesale dealer in iron ware, 
and Andrewsville was such an honest, quiet 
town, ordinary means were not taken to keep 
the goods from the hands of thieves. 

Back doors, side doors and front doors stood 
open all the day, and no one went in or out, but 
those who had dealings with the firm. 

Suddenly, however, articles began to be missed 
—a package of knives, a bolt, a hatchet, an axe, 
& pair of skates, flat-irons, knives and forks, in- 
deed, hardly a day passed without a new thing 
being taken, and though every clerk in the store 
Was on the alert and very watchful, still the 
thief, or thieves, remained undetected. 

At last, matters grew very serious. It was 
Not so much the pecuniary value of the losses— 
that was never large—but the uneertainty in- 
to which it threw Mr. Sargent. The dishonest 
Person might be one of his own trusted clerks; 
sch things had happened, and, sad to say, 
Probably would again. 

“Fred,” said his father, one Saturday after- 
noon, “I should like to have you come down to the 
storeand watch in one of the rooms. There isa 

great run of business to-day, and the clerks 
have their hands more than full. I must find 
Mg if possible, who it is that is stealing so free- 

Y. Yesterday I lost six pearl-handled knives 
bog two dollars apiece. Can you come?” 
on, soe said Fred, promptly, “I will be 

-s¥ One, to a minute; and if I catch him, 
him look out sharp, that is all.” 

© he ent as police officer was new business 

sl te — nin feel very important, so 
wena te clock was on the stroke of one, 

Rime : Store and began his patrol. 
much on the om = first hour, and he was so 
hgh sroor oo “s pw old Mr. Stone, from his 
Pethis pen behind e desk, had frequently to 
Was quite ind his ear and watch him. It 

& scene in a play, to see how Fred 





Would start at the least sound. A mouse nib- 





FRED AND SAM, 


bling behind a box of iron chains, made him 
beside himself until he had scared the little 
gray thing from its hole, and saw it scamper 
away out of the shop. But after the first hour, 
the watching for nothing, became a little te- 
dious. There was a “splendid” game of base 
ball to come off, on the public green, that after- 
noon; and after that, the boys were going to 
the “Shawseen,” for a swim; then there was 
to be a picnic on the“‘Indian Ridge,” and— 
well, Fred had thought of all these losses when 
he so pleasantly assented to his father’s request, 
and he was not going to complain now. He sat 
down on a box, and commenced drumming 
tunes with his heels, on its sides. This disturbed 
Mr. Stone. He looked at him sharply, so he 
stopped, and sauntered out into a corner of the 
back store, where there was a trap-door leading 
down into the water. A small river ran by, un- 
der the end of the store, also by the depot, which 
was near at hand, and his father used to have 
some of his goods brought down in boats and 
hoisted up through this door. 

It was always one of the most interesting 
places in the store, to Fred; he liked to sit, with 
his feet hanging down over the water, watching 
it as itcame in and dashed against the cellar 
walls. 

To-day it was high, and a smart breeze drove 
it in with unusual force. Bending down, as far 
as he could safely, to look under the store, Fred 
saw the end of a hatchet sticking out from the 
corner of one of the abutments that projected 
from the cellar, to support the end of the store 
in which the trap-door was. 

“What a curious place this is for a hatchet!” 
thought Fred, as he stooped a little further, 
holding on very tight to the floor above. What 
he saw, made him almost lose his hold and drop 
into the water, below. There, stretched along 
on a beam, was Sam Crandon, with some stolen 
packages near him. 

For a moment, Fred’s astonishment was too 
great to allow him to speak; and Sam glared at 
him like a wild beast brought suddenly to bay. 

“OQ, Sam! Sam!’ said Fred, at length, “how 
could you?” 

Sam caught up a hatchet and looked as if he 
was going to aim it at him, then suddenly 
dropped it into the water. 

Fred’s heart beat fast, and the blood came and 
went from his cheeks; he caught his breath 
heavily, and the water, the abutment, and even 
Sam, with his wicked, ugly face, were for a mo- 
ment darkened. Then, recovering himself, he 


said,— 

‘Was it yousSam? I’m sorryfor you!” 

‘Don’t lie!” said Sam, glowering back, “you 
know you're glad!” 

“Glad? Why shouldI be glad to have you 
steal?” 





*?Cause I licked you, and you caught it.” 

“So I did; but I am sorry, for all that.” 

“You lie!” 

Fred had thought very fast while this conver- 
sation was going on. He had only to lift his 
head and call his father, then the boat would be 
immediately pushed in under the store, Sam se- 
cured, and his punishment certain. There were 
stolen goods enough to convict him, and his 
inode of ingress into the store was now certain. 
This trap-door was never locked; very often it 
was left open,—the water being considered the 
most effectual bolt and bar that could be used; 
but Sam, a good swimmer and climber, had 
come in without difficulty, and had quite a store 
of his own hidden away there, for future use. 
This course was very plain; but for some rea- 
son, which Fred could not explain, even to him- 
self, he did not feel inclined to take it; so he sat 
looking steadily in Sam’s face, until he said,— 

“Look here, Sam, I want to show you I mean 
what I say. I’m sorry you have turned thief, 
and if I can help you to be a better boy, I should 
be glad to.” 

Again Fred’s honest, kindly face had the same 
effect upon Sam, that it had at the commence- 
ment of their street fight; he respected and 
trusted it, unconsciously. 

“Here!” said he, crawling along on the beam 
and handing back the package of knives, the 
last theft of which his father had complained. 

“Yes, that is right,” said Fred, leaning down 
and taking it, “give them all back, if you can, 
that is what my father calls, ‘making restitu- 
tion,’ and then you won’t be a thief any longer.” 

Something in the boy’s tone touched Sam's 
heart, still more; so he handed back one thing 
after another as rapidly as he could, until near- 
ly every thing was restored. 

“Bravo for you, Sam! I won’t tell who took 
them, and there is achance for you. Here, give 
me your hand now, honor bright, you’ll never 
come here again to steal, if 1 don’t tell my 
father.” 

Sam looked at him a moment, as if he would 
read his very soul; then he said, sulkily,— 

“You'll tell; Iknow you will, ’cause I licked 
you when you didn’t want me to; but you’ve 
got ’em all back, and I s’pose it won’t go very 
hard.” 

“What won’t go very hard?” 

“The prison.” 

**You sha’n’t go to prison, at all. Here, give 
me your hand; I promise not to tell, if you will 
promise not to steal any more. Aint that fair?” 

“Yes,” said Sam,a sudden change coming 
over his face, “but you will!” 

“Try me, and see.” 

Sam slowly, and really at a great deal of peril, 
considering his situation, put his rough, grimed 
hand into Fred’s—a dishonest hand it was, and 








that, more than the other thing, made Fred re- 
coil a little as he touched it; but that clasp 
sealed the compact between these two boys. It 
began Fred Sargent’s revenge. 

“Now be off, will you, before the clerks come? 
They will see the things and catch you here. 
Ill be round to your house, soon, and we will 
see.” 

Even in this short time, Fred had formed a 
general plan for saving Sam. 

The boy, stretching himself eut flat, slipped 


down the transverse beam, into the water,” 


dived at once and came up under the bridge, a 
few rods distant, then coolly passed down the 
river and swam to shore, under a bunch of 
alder-bushes, by which he was concealed from 
the sight of the passers-by. 

Fred sought his father, told him the story, 
then brought him to the spot, showed the goods 
which the boy had returned, and begged, as a 
reward for the discovery, to be allowed to con- 
ceal his name. : 

His father, of course, hesitated at so unusual 
a proposition; but there was something so very 
much in earnest in all Fred did and said, that 
he became convinced it was best, for the present 
at least, to allow him to have his own way; 
and this he was very glad he had done when, a 
few days after, Fred asked him to do something 
for Sam Crandon. 

“Sam Crandon?” he asked, in surprise. “Is 
not that the very boy I found you fighting in the 
street with ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Fred, hanging his head, “but 
he promises to do well, if he can only find work, 
—honest work; you see, sir, he is so bad nobody 
heips him.” — 

Mr. Sargent smiled. “A strange recommenda- 
tion, Fred,” he said, “but I will try what can be 
done. A boy who wants to reform, should have 
a helping hand.” 

“He does want to—he wants to, heartily; he 
says he does. Father, if you only will!” 

Fred, as he stood there, his whole face lit up 
with the glow of this generous, noble emotion, 
never was dearer to his father’s heart; indeed, 
his father’s eyes were dim, and his voice a little 
husky, as he said, again,— 

“J will look after him, Fred, for your sake.” 

And so he did; but where and how ! have 
not space, now, to tell my readers. Perhaps, at 
some future time, I may finish this story; for 
the present, let me say, there is a new boy in 
Mr. Sargent’s store, with rough, coarse faca, 
voice and manners; everybody wonders at ses- 
ing him there; everybody prophesies future 
trouble; but nobody knows that this step up ix 
Sam Crandon’s life, is Fred Sargent’s revenge. 


a> 
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DANGER OF BEING A RICH MAN’S 
SON. 


The following story is said to be strictly true. 

Mr. P., a wealthy man, retired from business, 
was urged by a friend to engage in a mercan. 
tile scheme, from which large profits were ap- 
parent. “You are right,” said he, “as regards 
the probable success of the scheme; but I shalt 
not embark in it. I have too much money al- 
ready.” : 

He was asked to explain, and remarked: 

“Yes, I would not cross the street to gain 
thousands. I should be happier if my income 
were less. I am old, and in a year or two what- 
ever I possess will avail me naught. My daugh- 
ters are dead, and I have three sons whom I 
dearly love. My own education had been neg- 
glected; my fortune was gained by honest labor 
and careful economy; I had no time for study, 
but I resolved that my sons should have every 
advantage. They each received a classical edu- 
cation, and then I gave them the choice of a 
profession. The eldest would be a physician; 
the second chose the law; the third resolved to 
follow my footsteps as a merchant. This was 
all to my mind. I was proud of my sons, and 
trusted one day to see them distinguished, or at 
least useful to their fellow-men. I spared no 
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expense in their training; they had never want- 
ed money, for I gave each a liberal allowance. 
Never had men fairer opportunities; but look 
at the results: The physician has no patients; 
the lawyer no clients; while the merchant—in- 
stead of following my example—is above visit- 
ing his counting-room! In vain I urge them to 
greater diligence. Whatisthe response? ‘There 
is no use, father—we shall never want money; 
we know you have enough for all.’ Thus, in- 
stead of being energetic and useful members of 
society, my sons are mere idlers and men of 
vain display. Had they been forced to struggle 
against difficulties to gain their professions, and 
were they even now dependent on their own exer- 
tions for support, they would, in all probability, 
do credit to themselves and me.” 
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For the Companion. 
THE APPLE BEE AT DEA. GRIMES’. 
By Mrs. 0. W. Flanders, 

Yes, there was to be an apple bee at Dea. 
Grimes’, and no mistake. We wereall invited— 
father, mother, Tom, Dick, Harry and I—andas 
apple bees had long been out of date, and we 
(that is the young folks) had never been to one 
in our lives, we were all in a state of unusual 
excitement, and curiosity stood on tiptoe. 

Even father grew sentimental after the apple 
bee was announced. More than once we saw 
him looking across the table to mother, with a 
sparkle in his eye and a smile on his lip, which 
never failed to deepen the roses on mother’s 
cheeks; for mother was a pretty woman, and 
had not forgotten how to blush. 

“What makes pa look at you in that way?’ I 
asked, when we were alone. 

“Pshaw! child,’? with a pleased look. 
way, I should like to know ?” 

“That way—as if he meant something.” 

“Likely enough he was thinking of the first 
time he ever saw me, which was at Dr. Grace’s 
apple paring,” answered mother, trying to speak 
as if there wasn’t a flutter at her heart. “You 


“What 


see, child, when we went to apple bees in those 
days, we used to have a world of fun, letting 
alone nonsense; and among other frolics, when 
we had pared an apple so that the paring was 
whole, we would swing it over our heads three 
times, wishing, as we did so, and then let the 


paring drop behind us. If the paring took the 
form of a letter in falling, it was supposed to be 
the initial of the one we were to marry.” 

“And did your apple make a B? Father’s 
name is Brown.” 

“Yes. Your pa and I were set to paring ap- 
ples out of the same pan; and asI was a shy 
puss, I couldn’t think of any thing in the world 
tosay. At last he spoke, saying,— 

“ It’s a pretty middling cold night.’ 

“Now, as it happened, I was sitting in the cor- 
ner, before a great blazing fire of pitch knots, 
and literally roasting alive. Brother Dave had 
been eyeing me for the last ten minutes, for he 
was a rogue of the first water, and the minute 
your father spoke, he burst right out laughing. 

““Perhaps,’ said he,‘ if you would change seats 
with sister Hattie, you’d find the weather mod- 
erating.’ 

“And so we changed chairs, and the very next 
paring I cut was perfect, when David told me 
to fling it over my head, which I did, and it 
turned out as handsome a B as ever you saw.” 

“And that’s how you happened to marry pa?” 

“O no, child, I didn’t say any thing of the 
sort. That was only a whim of the young folks, 
and I dare say it will be repeated often enough 
to-night. You see folks must have a little fun 
now and then to make the labor go easy. 

“*All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.’ ” 

Now, reader, you know that we all have our 
age of romance, and that we begin to look out 
for our future initials a good deal earlier than 
we find them. 

It is no matter how old I was when Dea. 
Grimes gave his apple bee; I hope to be regard- 
ed as sufficiently confidential, when I acknowl- 
edge that I had read several old novels, and had 
made up my mind that I was destined to be a 
heroine sooner or later. And as my mother 
turned up a B at Dr. Grace’s party, why, I im- 
mediately asked myself, might not I go and do 
likewise at Dea. Grimes’? __ 

No sooner did this idea suggest itself, than 
imagination commenced building a thousand 
and one air castles, until nothing was too ab- 
surd for me to believe, and I moved about all 
day in a feverish reverie, from which I was only 
fully aroused when it was time to dress. 

Unfortunately, | was not as beautiful as my 
mother must have been in her young days, 
neither was I pale and pensive, as heroines are 
represented to be. I was simply a round-faced, 
chubby, short, romping creature, whose light 
\brown hair never would keep in order. 





This was small capital for a heroine, to be 
sure. But then Sally, the housemaid, had prom- 
ised to curl my hair and lend me the little pink 
wreath she had worn in her summer bonnet, 
and which I had particularly admired. 

Behold me, therefore, in the hands of my 
dressing-maid, seated at her feet before the stove, 
among the burning coals of which she thrust 
a clay pipe-stem, while she manipulated the 
tresses. 

“La, sakes!” cried Sally, “how beautous you 
will look. I’ll begin jest up here on the fore- 
head, so you can see for yersef.” 

You must know, I was holding a bit of brok- 
en looking-glass in my hand, the better to note 
Sally’s progress. 

“You see when I wants to have the curls 
keep in well, I wets em in sugar water, in this 
way.” Here Sally saturated the tress from a 
cup. “Then I takes the pipe-stem and winds it 
reound, and reound, and reound,” suiting the 
action to the word, “untilI get it all reound, 
and then I screws it up with a jerk this way.” 

Here Sally gave an extra twist, and rested the 
hot pipe-stem directly on my forehead. 

“Goodness gracious! Sally Snookes, you’ve 
burned my forehead to a blister!” 

Human vanity could stand it no longer. I 
sprang from under her hands, groaning with 
agony, while Sally held on to the bowl of the 
pipe with a rigidity that nothing but tonsorial 
enthusiasm can impart. 

The smoke of sacrificed vanity rose higher 
and higher, and then—alas, that I must confess 
it—the tress, burned to a crisp, was left upon 
the pipe-stem in the hands of Sally. 

Don’t think I was indignant. That is just no 
term at all for the state into which an embryo 
heroine can be thrown by an infatuated Sally, 
who shaves one’s head on the eve of an apple 
bee! 

But of course I cried—for what girl ever gets 
angry that doesn’t cry? It was not two min- 
utes before my eyes, and nose, and lips were 
red and swollen, and I was a fright to behold. 

Now Sally was a kind creature, and my grief 
went straight to her heart. By dint of munifi- 
cent gifts and promises, my anger and grief 
were at last subdued, and I seated myself once 
more to be adorned. 

“You seeI hadn’t curled any one’s hair for 
so long, I had eenymost forgot how it was done. 
Now, darling, if you’ll jest hold still one min- 
ute, I’ll curl the tress on the other side of the 
parting, and we can friz it so it will cover this 
all up.” 

With a quarter of a dollar in one hand and a 
straw fancy box in the other, to reassure me, I 
resigned myself to fate and Sally! 

“Guess you won’t ketch me burnin’ this one 
off,” said Sally, dipping the pipe-stem into the 
water with a sizzle. But she did! And O dear, 
dear, I never can tell you how I felt then! I 
looked as if I had been shaved for a blister, only 
that the blister had slipped to my forehead, and 
taken a straight line in its march! 

Even Sally was aghast at my condition. 

“Poor child!” she groaned, “and never noth- 
ing to brag on!” 

It was long enough before my anger subsid- 
ed, and when it did I found myself in the pos- 
session of a bandbox of old wreaths, laces, rib- 
bons and silks, with the promise of a wax doll 
the next time Sally went to the eity. 

I was gently chided by my mother for having 
consulted Sally at all, and a blue ribbon was 
arranged around my head in such a way that 
my misfortunes were partially concealed, and 
Tom, Dick and Harry were not to be the wiser 
for my mishaps. 

Finally, we all set out for Dea. Grimes’, and 
arrived there in very good season, as mother 
said we ought to go early, that we might be of 
service before supper. . 

We found the kitchen already well filled with 
people, and the paring commenced, there being, 
as the deacon informed us, twenty bushels to be 
pared, cut, strung and sliced, which was a pret- 
ty good evening’s Work for the nimblest fingers. 

It was a merry sight to see all the neighbors, 
seated with tin pans in their laps, the men as 
well as women, slashing away at the ruddy ap- 
ples, which filled the room with their wholesome, 
delicious flavor. 

Our little party was hailed with shouts of 
laughter, and pa and ma directly seated them- 
selves among the married people, and com- 
menced working in good earnest. 

Tom, Dick and Harry soon found partners, 
and I was left standing in the corner until Dea. 
Grimes took me by the hand, and leading me 
across the room, placed me beside a stranger, 
simply remarking, as he did so,— 

“Here, sir, I’ve brought you a helpmeet.” 

The stranger kindly enongh handed me a 
knife, and shared his pan with me, and we both 





cut and chipped away in the profoundest si- 
lence. 

At last I ventured to raise my eyes. The 
stranger appeared to be an old man, with long, 
white hair, and a beard as bushy and gray as 
his wig. He wore an old coat, too, and looked 
as if he had been a miller all his life. 

He wasn’t a very attractive partner, that’s 
certain, and I began to feel less regret that I 
had been barbecued by Sally. 

“Your fingers clip over the fruit like a par- 
ing-machine, little one,” he said, at last, ina 
patronizing way. “When J was your age I 
could handle apples, too; but now my jints are 
rayther stiff, as you see!” 

But I did not see any such thing. He had 
been paring quite as expertly as I, and now that 
I looked at his “jints” they were the property of 
as pretty and white hands as I should care to 


‘see On a man. 


So I took another look at his face, and there 
was not a wrinkle or sharp line to be seen. In- 
deed, the skin was soft:and pink, and very much 
out of keeping with his long, white beard and 
wig. 

As he did not raise his eyes I had no oppor- 
tunity to judge of their beauty or color; but I 
began to take great interest in my vis-a-vis, and 
wished I knew who the stranger could be. 

I thought over all the stories I had read in 
which dukes, and counts, and dons had made 
their appearance in old clothes, and taken their 
lady loves away on snow-white steeds, until my 
enthusiasm was raised to the highest point, and 
I did my very best to be agreeable and impres- 
sive. 

As the evening passéd, the stranger became 
more social. He told me amusing experiences 
and hair-breadth escapes, in a low, confidential 
voice, and drew out my small resources, until I 
had told him about all I knew. 

Seeing how foolish and talkative I was, he 
finally turned the conversation to my own home, 
and then, for the first time, he raised his eyes to 
mine, in conversing. 

The pupil of one eye was white, and when 
he saw me gazing at it, he explained that when 
a boy he had ruined the sight with a splinter, 
while chopping wood. 

It did not occur to me then, that dukes, and 
counts, and dons are not accustomed to per- 
form such labors—I only looked at the other 
eye, beaming on me with such a tender leer, and 
saw it was dark and brilliant as an eye could 
well be, and was moved with pity for his early 
misfortune. 

By the time he had finished questioning me 
in regard to my home, and I had described it 
almost from garret to cellar, and he had praised 
me for being so good a daughter, we were very 
good friends indeed. 

“You need not say any thing about my dis- 
guise,” he said, at last, leaning forward and 
whispering in my ear; “I will tell you all about 
it to-morrow—when I shall enjoy the pleasure 
of calling upon your father, and shall see you.” 

“But who was he? Would he not please tell 
me?” 

“Not to-night. It is enough that I am an ad- 
mirer! All I ask is, that if you will not repeat 
what we have talked about, this evening, to any 
one, you will know the reason in due time.” 

All this was readily promised, and I went 
home in a state of excitement, more convinced 
than ever, that I was destined to be a heroine at 
last; for had I not eaten an apple with eight 
seeds in it, and thrown a paring over my left 
shoulder, which made a letter S, which my 
friend told me stood for stranger? 

“Well, Patty,” said my father, as he raked up 
the fire, “how did you get along with the ped- 
dler? Mr. Grimes said your partner was a ped- 
dler that he had taken in for the night—but he 
was pretty old to be tramping over the country 
with a pack, I should say.” 

“A peddler!”’ I could not help an emotion of 
disgust; but then, a peddler in disguise, with one 
eye, and an admirer, was no common peddler— 
that was some comfort—he might be a duke, 
after all. 

The clock struck one, two, before I went to 
sleep that night, and it was broad daylight 
when I awoke, to find the family in the greatest 
excitement. 

The house had been entered and robbed! 
Mother was bewailing her silver spoons and 
gold beads; Sally was bereft of her go-to-meet- 
ing gown and shawl; Tom was furious over the 
loss of his golden guinea and silver watch; 
Harry had lost his silver cup; and father had 
been robbed ofall his hard earnjngs—and all 
this, through my folly! 

My one-eyed peddler had proved himself to be 
a rascal in earnest, and my dream of early 
romance was at an end! 

It is a satisfaction to be able to add, that 
though he made a dupe of a foolish girl, he 





could not deceive the keen-eyed detective that 
hunted him down and brought him to justice, 
and restored most of the goods he had stolen, 
As for myself, I was cured of looking for 
heroes in disguise, and shall never forget the 
lesson taught by Deacon Grimes’ apple bee. 


—— +r 
PRANES OF THE FROST. 


The Frost looked forth one still, clear 4, 
And he said, “Now I shall be out of sight; 
So through the valley and over the height, 
In silence I’ll take my —— 
I will not go on like that blustering train} 
The wind and the snow—the hail and the rain, 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain, 
But I'll be as busy as they!” 


Then he went to the mountain and ate one its crest, 
He climbed up the trees, and their boughs he drest 
With diamonds and —y- and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 

Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane like a fairy crept, 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stept, 

By the light of the morn were seen 
Most beautiful things. There were flowers and trees, 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees, 
There were cities, thrones, temples and towers! And 


these 
All pictured in silver sheen. 


But he did one thing that was hardly fair— 

He went to the cupboard, and finding there 

That al) had forgotten for him to prepare, 
“Now fw to set them a thinking, 

I'll bite this basket of fruit,’’ said he, 

“This bloated pitcher I'll burst in three! 

And the glass of water they’ve left for me 
Shall tell them what I am drinking.” 
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For the Companion. 


IN THE CHIPPEWA COUNTRY. 
A STORY OF THE BORDER. 
By Edward 8. Ellis. 
CHAPTER IV.—NIGHT ADVENTURES. 

‘‘What could the Indian have meant?” asked 
George, when the Chippewa had left them. 

“It would puzzle a schoolmaster to tell. I 
don’t believe it was any thing important.” 

“He seemed to think so, at any rate. It’sa 
pity we couldn’t understand him.” 

The boys, at length, began to talk of other 
things, and pursued their way cheerfully. 

The woods, in the vicinity of the river, were 
more open. Having gone a short distance, 
they reached a point on the stream which they 
knew, from the description given by Mr. Bur 
ton, must be the place where they were to meet 
him. 

“This is it,” said George. ‘There is thecurve 
in the river, or a sort of double curve, as he 
called it.” 

“And opposite is the ash which he said he 
was looking at, when it was struck by light 
ning.” 

“Do you see any thing of him?” 

“No. He may be in the shadow, waiting for 
us.” 

‘Let’s hollo.” 

Albert had just placed his hands to his mouth 
to give the signal, when the boys were startled 
by the report of a gun, directly opposite. 

There was nothing particularly alarming in 
this. There might possibly be hunters in the 
woods. Yet, somehow, it made both the lads 
uneasy. Neither of them said so, but each felt 
uncomfortable. 

There were no signs of Mr. Burton. Albert 
gave several loud hollos. No answer waste 
turned. 

“We must cross the river,” said George, “s0 4 
to methim when he comes. How shall we doit?” 

“Make a raft!” 

“Can we?” 

“To be sure! Why not?” 

There were dry logs lying around them. Sev- 
eral of them were rolled into the river. Small 
withes were cut by the boys with which to bind 
them together—and their raft was soon col 
pleted. 

The river was deep; it was impossible to pus! 
themselves across it by poles, so they each s¢ 
lected & large bush, tied it to a short pole, and 
used these as paddles. 

They served the purpose very well, and slowly 
the raft was propelled towards the opposilt 
bank. The current carried it down the streal 
some distance, but this was a matter of 
importance. The point was to reach the othe 
shore. 

It was growing dark as they stepped upon the 
land, but this caused them little concern. 
expected to spend one or two nights iD the 
woods, and felt able to take care of themselves 

The tree was soon reached, which had been shs! 
tered by the thunderbolt, and not doubting thst 
this was the spot selected by the trader for thet 
meeting, they resolved to wait for him there. 

“If he is coming, he ought to show 
pretty soon,” said George. 
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“He was to be here by the middle of this af- 
tern oon.” 

Just then steps were heard, and the young 
hunters almost involuntarily shrank back and 
grasped their rifles; but to their relief, it proved 
to be Mr. Burton with the promised horse. 

“Boys? So you are here? How long have you 
been waiting?” He spoke low and with appar- 
ent apprehension. 

“A short time. You are late,” said George. 

“Yes; speak lower.” 

“Why? What’s the matter?” 

“] was here this noon, but thought it prudent 
to leave and not come back until dark. Have 
you seen any Indians?” 

" «No—that is we helped an Indian boy in a 
fight with a wildcat, and saw him and his fath- 
er, that’s all.” 

“Didn’t he tell you any thing?” 

“No. He tried his best, but we couldn’t make 
out what he wanted.” 

“Well, boys, I must tell you that you’re in 
danger.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Some days ago a party of traders, not far 
from here, got into a dispute with two Chippe- 
was. One of the redskins was shot; the other 
managed to get away, badly wounded. His 
story has made great excitement in the tribe, 
and they are bent on revenge.” 

“What will they do?” 

“Kill every settler they can find, unless they 
get hold of the murderers, which is not likely; 
for the traders have made tracks out of this sec- 
tion. They know too much to remain here.” 

“Have the Indians killed any settlers?” 

“Yes; half dozen at least.” 

“Are the whole tribe in arms?” asked George, 
who was thinking of the peril in which his par- 
ents were left at home, forgetting that his own 
situation was still more dangerous. 

“No, no; not so bad as that. There is a 
branch of the Chippewas in this section num- 
bering about a hundred, who are a bad set any 
way. It is always dangerous for a white man 
to meet any of them alone, and it’s this divis- 
ion of the tribe that is bent on mischief; and 
they'll do it, and plenty of it, before many days 
have past!” " 

“Where are their lodges?” 

“These are their hunting grounds, and that 
makes it bad for you. The rascals are on 
every side of us. The wonder is, that you are 
alive!” 

“That is what the Indian must have meant,” 
said Albert. “He pointed towards home and 
moved in that direction, and then waved his 
hand for us to go.” 

“It’s a pity you didn’t take his advice,” said 
Mr. Burton; “I wish you knew his name.” 

“Waushenga!” 

“If that is so, he is one of the most revenge- 
ful and determined of the discontented Chippe- 
was, and nothing would give him more pleasure 
than to tomahawk every white man in Wiscon- 

sin.” 

“But he didn’t harm us.” 

“You saved his boy. But there are plenty 
of others who will. The best thing for you to 
do, is to go with me up the river, to the settle- 
ments. I'll see that you are well taken care of.” 

“No, sir, we'll go home.” 

“Don’t decide too hastily; the risk is too great. 
I’m afraid you’ll never reach home.” 

“But we must go,” said George, “and tell 
father. He is in danger, and ought to know it. 
We must start at once.” 

“Well, if you will go, keep away from the 
river as much as possible. After getting on the 
other side, strike back from the woods into the 
open country, and then travel with great cau- 

tion. This is your only chance. Here is your 
horse. There is one thing about him that you 

will like; he is intelligent and kind, and you 
can teach him any thing.” 

The parties separated; the trader making all 
haste eastward, while Albert led away the pony 
towards his home. It was too dark to ride. 

The boys followed the river, intending to cross 

it when a favorable crossing was found. 

There was a faint moon in the sky, just 
enough to reveal the surface of the river flow- 

ing silently by, while the opposite shore was a 

dark mass of gloom. 

They reached a point where the shore was 
hard and sandy. 
“We may as well cross first as last,” said Al- 
bert. “There’s some risk anywhere.” 
P “I don’t see any great danger,” said George. 
Either of us can swim the river.” 


“I hope so; but we've got our guns and 


Clothes to carry.” 
“The horse must do his part.” 
How, when there are two of 1:2?” 


“What if there are two?’ If he is the horse 


ing stepped into the water. 
his back, while Albert held fast to his tail, 
which fortunately was quite long and flowing. 


gan to swim rapidly and powerfully for the 
other bank. At first, Albert was struck two or 


The animal proved gentle, and with little urg- 
George sat upon 


When the depth was sufficient, the animal be- 


three times, rather violently, by his hoofs, but 
succeeded in keeping himself beyond reach of 
them, while George scarcely sunk to his waist, 
and had no difficulty in keeping his scat. So 
every thing went along “swimmingly.” 

The party had reached the centre of the cur- 
rent, when the horse gave a slight snort of alarm. 
Albert, who was floating with his face just above 
the surface, saw his friend bend quickly for- 
ward upon the neck of: the horse, as if he had 
suddenly discovered some. danger. 

Its precise nature he could not determine, as 
he could see nothing; but when he let his ears 
sink below the surface, he heard a noise such as 
is made by the dipping of paddles. 

For a few moments the boys were in great 
peril. George had dimly seen a canoe loaded 
with men, and all that he could do was to drop 
upon the neck of the horse and trust to Provi- 
dence. 

Undoubtedly the men, who were probably In- 
dians, heard the snort of the horse and saw his 
head as it glided across the stream; but believ- 
ing it to be nothing more than some wild ani- 
mal swimming the river, paid no further at- 
tention to it. They soon paddled themselves 
out of sight in the darkness, to the relief of 
the boys, who were nearly strangled in their ef- 
forts to make themselves invisible. 

The horse never ceased his powerful strokes, 
and a few minutes later his feet struck the hard 
gravel of the bottom, and he walked out upon 
land with the youngsters clinging to him as if 
he were their parent. 
“Shall we ride or not?” inquired George, as 
he stood holding the bridle. 

“No; the woods are too dark, and the limbs 
will knock us off. Let’s wait till we get into the 
open country that Mr. Burton told about.” 
“You lead the horse until you are tired, and 
then I will take my turn.” 
It was yet early in the evening. If no acci- 
dent befel them, they would get over a good part 
of their journey by morning, and the next day 
would see them at home again. 
Albert walked rapidly, the horse stepping 
briskly, and showing by his docility and obe- 
dience that he deserved all the commendations 
of his late owner. 
Now and then the boys paused and listened. 
Once they heard the report of a gun in the dis- 
tance, and several times the near scream of 
some wild animal startled, and caused them to 
grasp their rifles and glance furtively about in 
the*darkness. 
After advancing in this manner for over an 
hour, George expressed some wonder that the 
character of the wood remained unchanged. 
“We ought to be on the border of the open 
country, by this time,” said he, ‘‘but I can’t see 
the least difference in the woods. Can you?” 
“No,” replied Albert. “Hark!” 

Both paused and listened, and heard the low 
murmur of a body of water. 
“We are near a stream of water,” said Albert. 
“And there it is,” quickly added George. “I 
can see it shining through the trees. I didn’t 
know there was any other river or creek in this 
section.” 
They hurried forward and found themselves 
on the bank of a large stream. While they 
stood looking at it and wondering what it all 
meant, the truth flashed upon them that they 
had been travelling in a circle, and had come 
back to the very river which they had left, over 
an hour before! 
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A CAPABLE WOMAN. 


The ship Chieftuin sailed from Philadelphia, 
where she is owned, first to Liverpool, and 
thence to Calcutta, where she was loaded with 
various commodities. There is a little romance 
connected with the home-voyage of this vessel. 
The Chieftain sailed from Calcutta with a crew 
of twenty-three. At the end of five weeks 
Capt. Maguire was prostrated with fever. Nei- 
ther of the mates ever commanded a vessel. 
The captain, sick in his berth, said to his 
wife,— 





the ship. Will‘you do it?” 
“I will,” she answered. 


the crew; “you will obey me as such.” 


sail on the vessel. 
command. She made all the observations her 
self. She kept the log-book. She was on deck 
at all hours of the day and night. 
the barometer. She noted the shifting clouds 
and varying breezes. 


during thirteen long weeks of illness and pros- 


“You have been with me twenty years on my 
voyages; I want you should take command of 


“T am commander of 
this ship by my husband’s orders,” she said to 


Mrs. Mazuire wok the command promptly, 
and the crew obeyed her faithfully, for they had 
been well disciplined, and respected their com- 


She knew every word of 
She watched 


Amidst all these duties she never failed in the 
most tender attentions to her sick husband, 


tration. Fortunately, the weather was unusual- 
ly favorable most of the time, and she brought 
the vessel here in safety, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the New York consignees. 


——_+o- ——___ 
SLANDER. 


*Twas but a breath— 

And yet a woman’s fair fame wilted, 

And friends once fond grew cold and stilted, 
And life was worse than death. 


One venomed word, 
That struck its coward, oe poy blow, 
In craven whispers, hushed and low; 
And yet the wide world heard. 


*Twas but one whispered—one— 
That muttered low, for very shame, 
The thing the slanderer dare not name; 
And yet its work was done. 


A hint so slight, 

And yet so mighty in its power— 

A human soul, in one short hour, 
Lies crushed beneath its weight. 
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For the Companion. 
HOW UNCLE BEN ADAMS BROKE 
DOWN. 
“Uncle Ben Adams” was a rich old farmer, in 
one of the finest agricultural districts of New 
England. 
Like some other men who have worked their 
way up from poverty to wealth, by hard physi- 
cal labor, he had an utter detestation of every 
thing that was not, according to his ideas, of 
some practical use, and that would not ulti- 
mately bring him dollars and cents. 
Now we do not want you to think that Uncle 
Ben was a hard-hearted, wicked old wretch, so 
fond of money that he ground down the poor, 
and would have seen them starve before his eyes, 
rather than help them. 
This was not so. 
He only hated “nonsense like high larning, 
and piano-playing, and flower-raising, and gay 
dressing.” 
He boasted that he was “an wttilitarian, and 
wanted to see every thing on arth turned to 
count for the good of mankind.” 
He was ready to send a cord of wood, or a 
bag of meal, any time, to a widow who was 
needy. But his charity stayed its flood at the 
widow's door; he had no faith in poor men; 
no matter what caused their poverty, he always 
said, “Let ’em work, as I have to.” 
His wife drudged on uncomplainingly in the 
kitchen. Physically she was weak, but her 
spirit was loyal to her master, and this gave 
unnatural powers of endurance. 
She would as soon have thought of suggesting 
to the President the necessity of increasing the 
working force in the various departments at 
Washington, as of hinting that another pair of 
hands were needed in her domestic establish- 
ment. 
With this description of Uncle Ben, the read- 
er will not wonder that his wife, and son, and 
Kate, and Mike were thunderstruck at the ob- 
ject he brought home with him, in his sleigh, 
one winter’s night, when he returned from his 
sister’s funeral, a hundred miles away. 
Uncle Ben went, against all advice, in his own 
sleigh, because railroads were monopolies, and 
he hated monopolies. 
This sister had had a long struggle with pain 
and toil, and fell a victim to the last. Had she 
been @swvidow, how quickly would Uncle Ben 
have moved her and her child home, and cared 
for them. But she had a husband, and that 
sealed her fate! 
The good man toiled as long as it was possi- 
ble to fight with that inexorable foe, rheuma- 
tism. Then he fell, a helpless burden, on his 
wife, who took up that little instrument of both 
life and death to the sex—the needle. 
A little help from Uncle Ben’s deep pocket, 
might have saved her; but she never got any. 
When she wrote of her troubles, he shook his 
head and said, “‘I told her so before she married 
him!” 


own sister, for all that, and it may be your duty 
to see to her.” 


shall see to her and the boy. 


Mrs. Adams ventured to say, “But she’s your 


“O, yes, no doubt,” replied Uncle Ben. “Blood 
is thicker than water, and we can’t go agin 
nater, if we try. When he’s taken away, I 
But he’s none 0’ 
my kin, and I don’t know as I’m in any way 
obligated to him for using up the money my 
sister took to him, and then dragging her down 


“But the poor man’s sick and can’t work,” 


replied the kind-hearted woman. 


“Sartin; but J didn’t make him sick, and J 


haint the power to make him well, nuther,” 
said Uncle Ben. 


Mrs. Adams knew the die was cast in his 


mind, and so she turned away from the letter he 
had but half read to her, and went back to her 
dairy, wishing, in her kind heart, that she could 
get hold of twenty dollars, some way, to send to 


the suffering family. 
But that was as impossible as it would have 


been for her to get possession of the State treas- 


ury. So she spent her love in good wishes, and 
He who knoweth the heart, set down those kind 
longings, as good deeds, to her account. 
Benjamin Adams was never troubled by a 
widow added to his family; for his sister dicd, 
and left her sick husband and her child behind 
her. 

It was a bitterly cold night on which Uncle 
Ben returned from the funeral. 

Mike, hearing the bells, ran out with a lantern 
to take the horse; and Kate followed him, call- 
ing, in the darkness,— 

“Aint ye shtarved wid the cowld, marsther, 
dear?” ; 

In a moment, Kate returned with uplifted 
hands, exclaiming, “Sure, he’s brought home 
the dead woman’s boy for her!” 

“QO, how thankful I am for that!”’ cried Mrs. 
Adams. “For who ought to take care of him if 
not we?” 

Andin another moment, with tears in her 
kind eyes, she was chafing the aching hands of 
the half-frozen boy, while Kate, with her noisy 
hospitality, removed his things and welcomed 
him as if she were owner of the establishment 
and expected to defray all his expenses. 

When they were seated at the table, Mrs. 
Adams laid her hand on the boy’s head and 
said, “O, Mr. Adams, I’m so glad you brought 
him home. I thought of asking you to, but I 
didn’t like to interfere with your plans.” 

“I can do some good things without being 
driven up to it, you see,” replied Uncle Ben, with 
a smile of satisfaction. He felt that this was a 
deed which ought to win heaven for him, if he 
should never have any other claim to it. 
“But”’—said Mrs. Adams, looking pitifully at 
the silent little fellow, “where is—he?” 

“Who?” asked Uncle Ben. “His father, do 
you mean? O,I had him provided for, before I 
left H. He’s well taken care of, and all the 
funeral expenses paié.” 

“Where is he, though ?” 

“No matter, now,” replied Uncle Ben, with a 
sly wink at the boy. “He’s in good quarters.” 
“He isn’t!’’ cried little Ned, in tones too deep 
and strong for a dependent boy of nine years. 
“Why! what does he mean?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Adams. 

“Child’s talk,” replied the farmer. “Of course 
they didn’t want to be separated—that’s nat’ral 
enough. But this boy’s my own flesh and 
blood, so it was only duty to look after him.” 
“Who is to look after the poor father, 
though ?” 

“Who? Why them that has always had his 
help, to be sure. He’s always paid poll tax to 
the town of H., and so helped to keep up mat- 
ters there; and now, it’s only fair play that 
when he’s in want, they should look after him 
—hey ?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Adams, shaking her head in 
a manner remarkably resolute for her, “I can’t 
see itso. He’s been a good, kind husband to 
Maria, and his only wrong is his misfortune. 
It seems to me to be our duty to look after him; 
towns have enough to do with the poor that 
have no friends. Where is he?” 

Uncle Ben suddenly found the ham he was 
eating for his supper, very tough, and it took 
his whole strength and attention to cut it, and 
so he made no reply. 

“Whereis he?” repeated Mrs. Adams. 

Uncle Ben just then “swallowed something 
the wrong way,” and had quite a little fit of 
strangling; so, of course, he couldn’t reply. 
But master Ned did it for him. 

“My father’s in the H. poor-house,” he said; 
“but he aint going to stay there, though!” and 
he gave his curly head a sidelong nod, which: al- 
most looked defiant. 

“Now, father, you didn’t put him there, and 
we so well off!” said Mrs. Adams, reproachfully. 

“Why, mother, how long do you think we 
should be ‘well off,’ if we undertook to support 
every man and boy that hadn't a home?” 

“Every man and boy!” retorted Mrs. Adams 
“T declare, I cannot swallow my victuals! I’m 
ashamed to take God’s bounty after that!” 

“What on arth’s got into you, mother?” 
cried Uncle Ben. “I never see you so obstinate, 
before! You’ve always thought my will was 











We take him to be, he’ll make no objections,” 


mander. She knew every spar, and rope, and 


to poverty,” 


law!” 
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“Yes, when I’ve been the only one put upon,” 
replied his wife; “but you never saw me stand 
by when a boy or a girl was overworked, with- 
out putting my shoulder under the load. 
Wasn’t the poor man terribly ground up, so 
nice and respectable as he’s always been?” 

“Why, of course nobody wants to go to the 
poor-house. But he was submissive, knowing 
it was only for the time being. I promised to 
take him out if he got better so as to arn his 
own living.” 

‘He could come out himself, then,” 
Mrs. Adams. 

“Well, one is as much as I could support for 
nothing,” said Uncle Ben, gruffly. 

“Are you going to do that, uncle?” asked the 
boy, looking up earnestly in his face. 

“Sartin!” replied Mr. Adams. “Didn’t you 
hear me tell your father so?” 

“No, sir. I heard you tell him that you’d let 
me feed the hogs, and help milk, and do house 
chores, and for that give me my board, and 
clothes, and three months school in winter. I 
thought J was going to earn my living.” 

“Pho! pho! you’re too little to arn your liv- 
ing,” cried Uncle Ben. 

“l’ve done that and more, too, for a year. 
I've carried milk to three houses, and split all 
the doctor’s pine kindling, and run errands for 
the store-man out of school hours, and helped 
my mother, too. So I guess nobody’s going to 
give me my living now. I thanked you for giv- 
ing me work tilll was bigger; then I'm going 
to live with father and take care of him.” 

“Did you ever hear such a sensible child?’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Adams. “How sick is his fa- 
ther ?—so as to keep his bed ?” 

“No, ma’am,” replied the boy. “He can’t 
walk, so of course he can’t work much. But 
he always made out bills for the doctor and the 
store; and when the master wasn’t a fair writ- 
cr, he used to set copies for the school.” 

“Isn’t there something he can do, not to be 
shut out of the world there in his prime?” asked 
the kind woman. 

“Do?” cried Uncle Ben, scornfully, “how could 
he foller a plough, or cut a swath, or pitch hay, 
or fodder cattle, when he haint the use of his 
legs, hey? Women haint nocalculation in’em!” 

“Why, father, the world aint allfarm. There’s 
stores to tend, and books to keep, and schools 
to teach, beside lots of light work. Look at 
that humpbacked man that tended post-office 
here; he couldn’t cut hay, nor build a house, 
but he could do that, and so support himself.” 

“Yes; but he’s dead, now,” said Uncle Ben. 

“But tending for the postmaster didn’t kill 
him. Who have they got in his place, I won- 
der?” asked Mrs. Adams. 

“Nobody. The schoolmaster ’sorted mail for 
them the night I was in for my paper.” 

“Tow do you know but you could get that 
place for him?” she asked, eagerly. 

“May be,” replied the farmer. “I'll ask in a 
few days, when I go there for my newspaper.” 

“Tlow far is it? Vl go as soon as it’s day- 
light,” exclaimed little Ned, with sparkling eyes. 
“I’m warm and rested, now; couldn’t I go to- 
night, for I promised my father I'd certainly 
come right back forhim? He said you wouldn’t 
let me, but I knew you would. Iwas sure you’d 
break down. Mother said you used to rock her 
cradle.” 

“Well, well, boy, seeing you’re so earnest, I’ll 
take you along and go to-morrow, and see what 
we can do for him.” 

And winking at Mrs. Adams, to keep back the 
starting tears, he added, “Even if we can’t find 
business for him, I guess we'll have to invite 
him here to visit us a year or two, seeing this 
young man’s going to support himself.” 

The boy had broken the strong man down. 

Ned fed the hogs, no small job for a little fel- 
low of nine years, and did up all his morning 
‘chores. Then he washed, and brushed, and put 
himself in order, as he had been taught to do, 
and presented himself before Uncle Ben, say- 
ing,— 

“I’m ready now, sir.”” 

“But J aint,” replied the farmer. ‘This af- 
ternoon will do just as well, won’t it?” 

“No, sir,” replied Ned; “somebody may step 
in there between now and then.” 

“That’s true; but seems to me you’re a pret- 
ty old boy for your years, aint you? Our Char- 
lie wasn’t so thoughtful when he was a boy.” 

“I’ve always had a sick father and a dear 
mother;” and here poor little Ned broke down, 
and sobbed as if his heart would break, and 
said, “I won’t stay here among all these good 
things, while he is there! I want to go home 
to the poor-house.” 

His uncle had set him to turning a grind- 
stone, when he came into the tool-house, that 
he might sharpen the axe and hatchet. 

When that noise ceased, and the boy’g sobs 


replied 





reached the dairy, which opened from the tool- 
house, Mrs. Adams called to know what ailed 
the child. 

“‘He’s had a hard time of it so far, and I won’t 
have a hash word spoke to him here,” she said. 

“Nobody’s speaking hash words to him,” re- 
plied Uncle Ben. ‘“He’s homesick ’bout his fa- 
ther and mother. I’ll get ready now and go up 
to the office and see if the colonel will take him, 
if he can get up there every day. He could 
have old Kate and the shay, you know. Mike 
could help him to get in and out here, and the 
boys could help him at the store.” 

The place was secured for little Ned’s father; 
and crippled though he was, he filled it well, 
and made friends both at the farm-house and in 
the village. 

His health improved, too, with the change of 
air and circumstances, and both he and his 
brave boy were as happy as they could be with- 
out her who had loved and sacrificed so much 
for them. 

Uncle Ben’s Charlie had gone to the city, long 
ago, to be a merchant, so Ned took a son’s 
place on the farm; and he gave such satisfac- 
tion that when his uncle died he left the farm 
to him, with the care of his wife. 

She preferred to live in her old home with 
him rather than to go to her son’s fashionable 
house in the city, where all was strange and dis- 
tasteful to her. 

Ned’s father was long postmaster in the vil- 
lage, and both he and his boy strove to relieve 
the sufferings of others, out of gratitude for the 
mercies which they had received themselves in 
time of trouble. J.D. C. 

a oe 
For the Companion. 
THE TINKER’S GCOD FORTUNE. 
By Hezekiah Butterworth. 

Philip, surnamed the Good, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, was one of the most conspicuous and re- 
spected monarchs of the fifteenth century. 

For sixteen years he carried bitter resentment 
in his heart against his rival, the dauphin of 
France, whose partisans had murdered his fa- 
ther; but time and good counsels mollified his 
passions, and a reconciliation between the royal 
families was effected. Burgundy afterwards 
rose in wealth, prosperity and splendor, to a 
very high position among the political divisions 
of Europe. 

The jousts and tournaments given under the 
auspices of the duke, were the most magnifi- 
cent of the romantic and dazzling age of chiv- 
alry. 

He was a patron of literature and art; he en- 
larged his dominions by treaties and honorable 
diplomacy, and his long reign is chronicled as 
among the most palmy times of the once pow- 
erful duchy. 

The marriage of Philip with Isabella of Por- 
tugal, was celebrated at Bruges, in Flanders, 
with great pomp and many festivities. 

A curious incident took place during the gala 
days that followed the nuptials, which was often 
related during the middle ages, and was made 
famous by a jingling old ballad, called, “The 
Tinker’s Good Fortune.’ 

Perhaps you do not know what a tinker was. 

The tinkers, like the chimney-sweeps, the 
wandering minstrels and the gipsies, belong to 
the customs of the past. 

They were wandering smiths, who carried on 
their backs a few necessary utensils, and cried, 
in the streets and highways, “Old brass to 
mend!” 

Tinkers of-this description were once com- 
mon, even in New England. 

The marriage of the Duke of Burgundy _took 
place in winter, and in consequence of bad 
weather the royal party could neither hawk nor 
hunt, and they became tired of the festivities of 
the palace and wished for some new diversion. 

One night, as the duke and his courtiers were 
strolling about the streets, they found a poor 
tinker completely stupefied with liquor, lying by 
the way. 

A whimsical idea flashed across the mind of 
the duke, and he ordered his attendants to take 
the fellow to his palace. 

This they did, and were then ordered to take 
off his shabby clothes, to dress him in an ele- 
gant nightdress, and put him to bed in an ele- 
gant ducal chamber. 

When he awoke, the chamberlain and ser- 
vants were to await his orders, as though he 
were a veritable duke; and the court, with its 
spectacular retinue, were to play the serio-comic 
part of doing honor and obedience to a tinker. 

Having arranged the plan, the duke awaited, 
with much curiosity, the bewilderment of the 
tinker. 

Late in the morning, the latter awoke from a 
deep sleep, and looked about him. 

Instead of finding himself in a dirty street, he 





lay on a couch of down, beneath a gorgeous 
canopy, in an apartment whose glittering em- 
bellishments dazzled his eyes. 

Presently the great chamberlain awaited his |: 
orders, and asked him what suit he would have. 
As the ballad runs: 


“Now he lay something late 
In his rich bed of state, 

Till at last knights and squires upon him did wait, 
And the chamberlain bare, 
Did likewise declare 

He desired to know what apparel he’d wear; 
Fay aged tinker, amazed, 
On the gentlemen gazed, 

And ouladl hew he to his honor was raised."* 


He, however, well-performed his part: 


ae he seemed something mute, 
Yet he chose a rich suit, 
Which ae stri aan ay put on without longer dispute; 
ith a star on each side, 
W hich the tinker oft eyed, 
And it seemed for to swell him wih’ no little pride; 
For he said to himself, 
‘Where is Joan, my sweet wife ? 
Sure she never did see me so fine in her life." ” 


The duke watched him, with other curious 
spectators, and keenly relished his dilemma, as 
to whether he was really a duke or a tinker; 
whether he was himself or some illusion of a 
dream: 

“From a convenient place, 
The right duke his good grace, 
Did observe hy behavior in every case. 
= a garden of state 
n the tinker they wait, 
Trampetse peak. before him ; 5 Gongs he, ‘this is great ;’ 
Where an hour or tw 
Pleasant walks he did view. 
With commanders and squires in scarlet and biue."” 


At the dinner of state: 


“A fine dinner was drest, 
Both for him and his guests ; 
Ho was ee at the table above all the rest, 
Ina — h chair or bed, 
Lined with crimson and red, 
With a rich =. n canopy over his head; 
As he sat at his meat, 
The music played sweet, 
With the choicest of singing his joys were complete.” 
But the tinker in his new position, retained 
his old love for the intoxicating cup, and im- 
bibed most freely, till, as the ballad goes, he 
was 


“Seven times drunker than ever before."" 


The duke, that night, ordered him to he 
dressed in his old clothes and taken to the place 
where he had been found, and there left: 

Then the duke did ordain 
They should strip him amain, 
And ventege 5 him his old leather garments again; 
as a point next the worst, 


Yeu ot perform it they must 
And So him straight where they found him at 
t. 


Then he slept all the night, 
As, indeed, well he might. 
And when he did waken, his joys took their flight."’ 

When he awoke, he was terribly disappointed 
to find that his glory had departed, and that he 
was nothing but a poor tinker, after all. 

He concluded that he had seen a vision, or 
dreamed a wonderful dream. He was sum- 
moned at last to appear before the duke, and 
what followed is thus told by the musical old 
chronicler: 


“Then his highness bespoke 
Him guilt and a cloak, 
Which he gave for the sake of this frolicsome joke; 
Nay, and five hundred poan nd, 
h ten acres of (groun 


Wi 
‘Thou shalt never,’ said he ‘range ‘the countries around, 
Crying O/d brass to mend! 
For I'll be thy good friend, 
And Joan, thy sweet wife, shall my duchess attend.’ 


To which the tinker: 


“Then the tinker replied, 
‘What! must Joan, my sweet porate, 
Be a lady, in chariots of pleasure to ride? 
Must we have gold and land 
Every day at command ? 
Then I shall be squire, I well understand. 
Well, I thank your eee grace, 
nd your love I em 
I was never before in so happy a case." 


The Tinker’s Good Fortune is, to our taste, 
one of the most pleasant of the old ballads, 
that are generally unfamiliar. It is one of 
those few poems that tell a lively story in a 
more interesting manner than prose, in which 
respect it much resembles “John Gilpin’s Ride.” 





For the Companion. 
THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION 
More Years Ago than Four-and-Twenty. 

I have been reading, this evening, in my boy’s 
March 4th Companion, the pleasant account of 
where and when Mary A. Cragin first saw the 
paper, and the reminiscences therewith connect- 
ed; all so naturally, sociably and chattily told, 
that my inquisitiveness is excited to know in 
what town and State the “old Crockett house,” 
and the tall white, and little yellow houses were, 
which she passed, together with the old mill, 
before she reached Jane Sumner’s home, with 
the “hip roof.” 

It has brought to my remembrance a circum- 
stance connected with my first acquaintance 
with the Companion—the which I have laughed 
at a great many times—and told many times 
besides—but never before sent to be printed. 

Full thirty years ago, I think—for I was a 
wee bit of a toddling boy, not big enough to 
fully appreciate the fun of the thing—my broth- 
er Dan had the Youths’ Companion sent him, 





paid for by some unknown friend, just as some. 

ody now sends ittomy boy. Dan wasa great, 
#absent-minded, stoical boy, as unlike boys in 
i general, as he could well be. Howeager he and 
" the other children, old enough to read, were to 
go to the post-office every time the stage came, 
on “Companion day,” as they came to call it; 
and what a clamor all hands made, for Dan to 
“read aloud!” 

But this he disliked to do usually; and wonld 
get his Companion and literally devour it all by 
himself, up stairs or somewhere, and neither 
meals nor play would tempt him from it. 

This was away up in Vermont, where hills 
are steep and streams are turbulent, especially 
in the spring-time, when the snows thaw. 

Well, one su@h day, when Dan had just had 
the Companion brought home, the weather be. 
ing mild, he sat reading it in the wagon, under 
the shed. 

About fifteen or twenty rods directly in front 
of him, right in sight, if he had looked up, a 
big “land-slige” on the steep side-hill, above the 
mad brook, went tearing, crashing and rattling 
down to the stream. It was so large that 
goodly elm tree, roots and all, slid with the 
mass—and the tree still stood, if it didn’t stand 
still, and grew, many years after it had indulged 
in this ride of some dozen or more rods. 

The whole household rushed forth to see what 
the “earthquake” was, that had made such a 
tumult, and left such a monstrous cavern over 
the brook. 

The next day, Dan came lazily into the house, 
and wanted to know when and how that tree 
had been moved. 

On being questioned as to where he was when 
we were all out looking at it, he said he was 
“sitting in the wagon, reading the Youths’ 
Companion, and heard a noise, but didn’t look 
up because he thought it was only the bridge 
going off!” 

I should like to know how many of the read- 
ers of the little paper there have been since, who 
have been so interested in it that they wouldn’t 
look up to see a big land-slide, or even a bridge 
go off! 

Poor Dan! he kept at books in about that 
studious manner until he died, a wise man and 
good physician in Georgia. And I have never 
forgotten the Youths’ Companion—though I 
have printed and seen printed a great many 
thousand bigger, but not better papers since. 
And here I am, away in Wisconsin, writing 
about it. JULIUS. 

—_——-+9-—- 
SUFFRAGE IN EUROPE. 


The state of suffrage in Europe shows how 
much opinion has changed there in twenty 
years. 

In 1849, when reaction against the revolution- 
ary movements of 1848 had set in, “the higher 
classes,” as they call themselves, could not 
bear the thought of the people having any thing 
to do with politics. The aristocrats of those 
days, declared that the people should have noth- 
ing todo with government. They were made 
to be governed—and to work for their governors. 

Out of England and France, this was the uni- 
versal opinion of men who considered them- 
selves to be of “the better sort,” from kings to 
esquires. 

But time has changed all that,—considerably 
assisted by events; and now there is hardly 4 
country in Europe in which universal suffrage, 
or an approach to it, does not exist, or is not 
treated with deference. 

This is owing to what is called “the progress 
of opinion,” which is placing all men in their 
proper position in relation to government. 

It is now assumed, not only that all men have 
the right to be well-governed,—that is an old 
idea,—but that the best way to secure good gov- 
ernment for all men, is for all men to have @ 
direct part in the business of governing; and 
that the best way to establish such a relation, is 
to make voters of all men. 

But though “the progress of opinion” has 
accelerated the acceptance of this truth, it must 
be added, that, but for the practice of the em- 
peror of the French, the theoretical truth might 
not have been nearer to the form of practical 
facts now, than it was twenty years ago. 

His example has brought the truth into the 
concerns of daily political life. Professing to 
derive every thing from the people, and do every 
thing for and through the people, he has forced 
other sovereigns to follow in his footsteps; and 
they have found in liberal systems of suffrage, 
the best means of increasing their dominions. 

We see how this matter has worked, when we 
look at the state of things in Italy. 

Twenty years since, Victor Emanuel’s domin- 
ions consisted only of the little kingdom of 
Sardinia, while the rest of the country was g0v- 
erned by the Pope, the House of Bourbon and 
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the Austrians; and by a number of lesser sov- 
ereigns, as the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the 
Duke of Parma and the Duke of Modena. 

Now Victor Emanuel is king of Italy, and his 
kingdom includes the entire peninsula, with the 
exception of a small fragment which the Pope 
yet holds,—and also the great island of Sicily. 

This, in part, is the work of universal suf- 
frage. : 

Victor Emanuel was aided by Napoleon II. 
jn the war against Austria, in 1859; and in ac- 
quiring Italy, he adopted the French emperor’s 
practice of referring the question of annexing 
territory to his dominions, to the inhabitants of 
that territory; and by universal suffrage the 
Tuscans, the Romagnese, the Neapolitans, the 
Sicilians and others of the Italian races, decid- 
ed to become his subjects. 

In consequence of this, the kingdom of Italy 
was formed in 1861—and formed by the action 
of the people. 

That kingdom was created by resort to uni- 
wersal suffrage, and the right of all men to vote 
‘was clearly admitted in the eld land where the 
‘Romans bore sway before the beginning of the 
‘Christian era, and by which the civilized world 
was for centuries ruled. ° 

In Spain, the popular power is almost as 
pointedly recognized as it is in Italy. 

When Queen Isabella II. was overthrown, last 
year, the men who took possession of the gov- 
ernment resolved to call a Cortes, or Congress, 
as we should say; and it was arranged that the 
members of the Cortes should be elected by 
the votes of all Spaniards, of the age of twen- 
ty-five years, and upward. 

This was a limitation of suffrage, to the ex- 
tent of adding four years to the voting age; but 
the principle was not thereby essentially affect- 
ed, as all countries limit the exereise of the 

right of suffrage to years of manhood; and ex- 
actly when manhood begins, has not been defi- 
nitely settled by the world. 

The Cortes was elected, and is now engaged in 
settling a form of government for Spain, which, 
when completed, will be submitted to the peo- 
ple for their votes, and they will accept.it or re- 
ject it, as they shall see fit. 


<> 
<~or 


AN AFRICAN DUEL. 

Duels in civilized countries were usually fought 
with pistols or swords. An African duel was 
‘quite a different affair, as the reader shall see. 

There isa province in the southern part of 
Egypt, named Kordofan. It lies between the 
‘deserts of Dongola and Darfur. 

In this little strip of country is a tribe called 
Dongolavi. They are the wealthiest tribe in 
that region, and are distinguished from their 
neighbors by wearing long shirts with wide 
sleeves, and a small white cap, with a shawl of 

the same color wrapped round it like a turban. 

The marriéd women are covered with folds of 
cotton cloth, their eyelids are powdered with 
antimony, and their noses, fingers, wrists and 
ankles adorned with rings of copper or silver. 

Some fifteen or twenty years ago, a traveller, 
wandering among this people, gave an account 
of their manner of settling some of their disa- 
greements by duels. Their mode of fighting 
was, to say the least, as sensible as that of more 
civilized countries, and a great deal more just 
to both parties engaged. - . 

Human nature seems to be the same every- 
where, and the women of Kordofan were the 
‘occasion of most of the heart-burnings and jeal- 
“ousies that ended in duels. 

When a young man had determined to call 
his more favored rival to an account for secur- 
ing the affections of the girl he loved, he did 
not go with him to some lonely spot and “fight 
it out,” like his more civilized brethren, but the 
whole village was notified, and was expected to 
witness the encounter. 

The women were there, blazing in all the fin- 
ey of rings, bracelets and anklets, and adorned 
With beads of glass around their heads and 
necks, and small, round plates of gold upon 

their foreheads. - 

The men came, armed with sword and dag- 
‘ger. On their backs were large, oval shields, 
and leathern quivers hung from their shoulders, 

in which were spears or javelins. 

The girl who was the cause of all the trouble 
Was expected to honor the combatants with her 
Presence, 

Among the men were the two duellists. They 
Were wholly naked, except a cloth bound around 
the loins. Their dark skins, polished with oils, 
shone like patent leather. 
p angoreb, a sort of sofa, was placed in an 
a Space. When all was ready, the duellists 

tre placed opposite each other, with the nar- 
Tow angoreb between them. 

Their weapons were then placed in their hands. 





No, but whips; and no joke of whips, either. 
They were solid thongs of the hide of a hippo- 
potamus. 

The signal is given. 

One of them having the “first fire,” draws 
back and brings his thong down upon the nak- 
ed shoulders of the ether with a force that tears 
off the skin like a ribbon. 

A shout of applause comes from the specta- 
tors, for the sufferer bears the lash as unmoved 
as if a feather had tickled his back. 

In his turn he whirls the thong about his 
head, and makes it descend upon his rival’s 
shoulders with a force that is not at all abated 
by the smart of his own wound. 

Warming with their exercise, the floggers ply 
their whips fiercer and faster, neither of them 
making the slightest attempt to evade the blows, 
but on the contrary disposing their bodies so as 
to receive their full force—for endurance is the 
Dongolavian point of honor. 

So the combat goes on, until the bodies of 
both are masses of mangled flesh. Not a word, 
not an expression of pain is uttered by either. 
At length the strength of one of them fails. 
He is faint from the loss of blood, and unable to 
return blow for blow, and so throws down his 
whip. 

This ends the duel. The men shake hands. 
Honor is satisfied. The spectators shout and 
crowd around to congratulate them on their 
reconciliation. 

The lacerated backs are washed with cold wa- 
ter, and then the crowd returns to the village. 
Such was a Dongolavi duel. It required infi- 
nitely more courage than that which was fought 
with sword or pistol, and moreover had this in 
its favor—that when angry men sought to make 
fools of themselves and to injure each other, 
both were sure to suffer for it. 


4a>> 
<or 


SNORING THROUGH TWO OCTAVES. 
Nothing suits a wag so well as to make a 
conceited man’s vanity ridiculous, by some drol- 
lery that shall turn the laugh on him: 

Billings, the celebrated musical composer, 
boasted that there was no point connected with 
the science of music that he did not understand. 
A wag, knowing his profound vanity, said to 
him one day, that he would like to consult him 
about a difficult question in music, which he 
doubted whether any man could answer. Bill- 
ings aay said,— 

‘Whatever your question may be, I pledge 
myself to answer it, as there is nothing con- 
nected with the science, I have not mastered.” 
“My question is an important one,” replied 
the wag with the most serious face imaginable; 
“indeed, it affects the whole world, and has 
never yet been answered.” 

“Let me hear it,” said Billings, growing ex- 


ited. 

“It is this,” said the other: “When a man 
snores in his sleep through two octaves, so that 
the whole house can hear it, do you consider 
the — produced to be vocal or ‘instrumental 
mu P 





° 


12> 
“or 


QUESTIONED HIM DOWN. 
It is hard to put down a Yankee, or push him 
off his course, when he has made up his mind 
to pursue it. He will hunt a victim to the last 





following is true or not, it fully illustrates Yan- 
kee impudence and pertinacity : 


A man on a Mississippi steamer was ques- 
tioned by a Yankee. The gentleman, to humor 
the fellow, replied to all the questions straight- 
forwardly, until the inquisitor was fairly puzzled 
for an interrogatory. At last he inquired,— 

“Look here, squire—where was yeou born?’ 

“I was born,” said the victim, “in Boston, 
Tremont Street, No. 44, left-hand side, on the 
first day of August, 1820, at five o’clock in the 
afternoon; physician, Dr. Warren; nurse, Sally 
Benjamin.” 

Yankee was answered completely. For a mo- 
ment he was stuck. Soon, however, his face 
brightened and he quickly said,— 

“Yeas; wall, I calculate you don’t recollect 
— it was a frame or a brick house, dew 
ye 

+ 
FREEZING FOR HIS RIGHTS. 


A mile or so from town a man met a boy on 
horseback crying with cold. 
“Why don’t you get down and lead the horse?” 
said the man; “that’s the way to get warm.” 
“It’s a b-b-borrowed horse, and I’ll ride him 
if I f-f-f-freeze!”” whimpered the boy. 


An excessive fear of not getting what is quite 


hiding-place, and take no hints. Whether the |? 


one’s due is one of the silliest traits of selfish- 
ness. We have known men and women devour | to se 
twice as much as they wanted, and of a kind 
they positively disliked, at a hotel dinner, just 
because they “meant to get their money's worth” 








We are glad to receive contributions to this de- 
partment from all who take an interest therein. 
None but original puzzles are desired. Novel and 
humorous ones are particularly welcome. 
We aim to give a variety each week. To enable us 
to do so, each artide must be brief. 
Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside. 
We cannot return unavailable contributions. 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
My whole five letters name a country. 
1 is 250. 


My 2 means “Turn to the right.” 
My 8 is an exclamation. 

My 4 is a vegetable product. 

My 5 is a beverage. A.M. 


My whole is ‘‘the rage.” 
My 9, 4, 1, 10 is a bird. 
My 5, 8, 9, 2 is to give up. 
My 8, 6, 7 is part of the b 
RAYMOND HARTSHORN. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIO. 
A girl’s nickname. 
A part of the day. 
A king ~4 tree. 

e past. 
One of the United States. 
. A running stream. 
. A blow. 
The initials give one of the United States; the 
Jinals its chief city. wW.H.N, 


NOM Pe 


5. 

My first is a number. 

My tal is a division of time. 

My third is a useful article, found in ovmy beam. 
6. 


=~ first isa fluid, my second a solid, my whole a 
ant. 


7. 
Curtail a man’s name and leave a girl’s name; be- 
head, and transpose, and leave another man’s name, 
8. 


Express with four letters a sentence containing 
four words and fourteen letters. 




















THE SUBJECT OF MUCH ENGLISH POETRY. 
oO. H. B. 


Conundrums. 


ence of a large audience, 


the conundrum which took the prize: “ 





and obliged them to pay a @getor’s bill. 





world. 





were they? Not pistols, I assure you! 


—no matter if their cramming made them sick, 


Victor Huco’s defini of the guillotine— 
A window ont of which om looks in the other 


The guillotine is a squarg frame (like a win: 


sents the cup, which brings many to the pit, w 


thousands are in tiers above them. 
hold the rains. 


never sets. 
Who is the laziest man? The 


o, in Philadelphia, Mr. Burton, in order 
bape 1 Be ettentanee at his theatre, announced 
the gift of a silver cup as a reward for the best origi- 
nal conundrum. At the ap — — = oe 

owin; 
the | & Why is Mr. 
Burton like a man at the bar selling liquor? He pre- 


Why are the clouds like coachmen? Because they 


Why is a hen immortal? Because her son (sun) 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

2. “Hide, fox, and all after.” 

Hamlet, Act 4, Scene 2. 
8. Tin—Home—Reverse— Emerald —Aw]—Dunca, 


THREAD—NEEDLE. 


4. A nut to crack. 

5. Paw-paw. 

6. Invalid—Star—Mart. 

7. “Riches are the baggage of Fortune.” 


TELEGRAPHIC BUNGLING. 

A telegraph message passing through the 
hand of an operator lately, addressed to “A, 
Gillespie, clerk, steamer Magnolia,” was writ- 
ten off, “A. Gilles, pie clerk, steamer Magnolia.” 
Here is another: 

A Chicago dispatch to a Cincinnati paper, 
announcing the arrest of Mr. Baker, principal 
of the Skinner school, for brutally beating a 
boy, was made to read that, “Mr. Baker, prin- 
cipal skinner of a school,” was arrested, which 
was not far out of the way, on the whole. 

This rather beats the “pie-clerk.” 
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Fifty Costly Presents 


TO BE GIVEN TO 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE COMPANION. 


These Presents will be given to the Fifty Sub- 
scribers who secure the Fifty largest numbers of 
new subscribers to the paper up to July Ist, 1869. 


1 Beautiful Parlor Organ. 

2 Sewing Machines. 

6 Gold Watches. 

12 Silver Watches. 

14 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
15 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These will be given IN ADDITION to & PREMIUM 
for EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to sub- 
scribers who are the most successful in enlarging 
the circulation of the Companion. 


Make at least an endeavor to Obtain One. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premium given pays very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample compensation is received for 
each subscriber obtained, and, in addition, a most 
gratifying PRESENT—IF YOU PERSEVERE. 


The largest numbers of new names sent last year, 
by subscribers who secured Presents, were eighty- 
eight and eighty-one. The smallest number of names 
that secured a present was eleven. 











RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered 
for New Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by 
letter or otherwise, to this office. 


We give Premiums For new subscribers, not To new 
subscribers. 


No person sending his owm name as a subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 

Any person, after subscribing for Taz COMPANION and 
paying for it the full price, can then receive premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may secure. Payment must, 
of course, be made in advance. 


These Premiums are given as compensation for time 
and trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help 
us extend the circulation of the paper. 


They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in 
generous returns for friendly acts. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured, 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
any time during the year, It is not necessary that sub- 
scriptions begin in January. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
number of new names, so as to receive the costliest Pre 
miums, can, if they prefer, send in each name as it is se 
cured, with the payment for it. When the full list is 
completed we will send the premium or premiums to 
which they are entitled. 


TEEMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1 3. 
By carrier, $1 75. 


person sending his own name and the name of a 
waw subscriber, = NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay 
ment in advance. 

Any sending his own name and the names ot 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISUING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for 
$3 50, payment in advance. 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 





keeps chairs and lounges about all the 











dow) through which the yigy im thrusts his neck. 





ture dealer; he 
time. 


us by letter. Payment of arrearages must be made be 


What king does Gen. Grant represent? Smo-king, | fore the paper is discontinued. 
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TODDLING UP THE HILL, 


Toddling up the hill, Willie, 
Striving all you can, 

Looking high above your heed, 
Quite the little man. 

Peace for Pussy now, Willie, 
Rest for top and ball; 

Toddling up the hill, Willie, 
You forget them ail. 


Toddling up the hill, Willig, 
Laughing as you go, 

Leaving childhood’s sunny ways 
In the vale below. 

Should you reach the top, Willie, 
Should Fe scale the height, 

Wonder if your heart, Willie, 

Then will beat as light. 


Toddling up the hill, Willie, 
While we totter down, 
Passing from the sun to where 
High the shadows frown. 
Ah, the more you climb, Willié, 
More you’ll understand ; 
Higher far than life, Willie, 
es the promised land. 





For the Companion. 
THINGS SEEN IN WASHINGTON. 
From Bessie’s Diary. 

—Washington begins to be very gay. The 
streets look brighter, the shop windows more 
tasteful, Pennsylvania Avenue is thronged on 
pleasant days with cheerful, handsome faces and 
an immense variety of dry goods. 

One sees many distinguished looking people 
in this chief city of the republic—some beauties 
—but on the whole the majority of the American 
people are so good looking that a grand beauty 
does not show much. 


——A week or two since I went to the recep- 
tion of Speaker Colfax. He lives not very far 
from the White House, in the same residence, I 
believe, once occupied by Gen. Sickles. The 
rooms are spacious and well adapted for such 
occasions, there being two large drawing-rooms, 
a parlor and a sort of enclosed balcony, all on 
thesame floor. There are probably other rooms, 
but these only are used for levees and recep- 
tions. 

Mrs. Colfax bids fair to be a general favorite. 
Quiet and unassuming, yet perfectly well-bred 
and ladylike, possessing a sufficiently fine face 
to charm all who see her, she adorns her sta- 
tion with ease and dignity. 

Her dress was a pale pink satin. Her chief 
charm is a full, shapely form; and I should say 
that Mrs. Colfax is too sensible to pinch herself 
to death with corsets. In that respect several 
of the young ladies present were painful speci- 
mens of deformity, making one gasp for breath 
only to look at them. 

When will this wicked custom go out of fash- 
ion? I trust that none of the readers of the 
Companion, none of the fresh, fair, happy fa- 
ces that bend over this journal once a week, will 
ever become pale, and yellow, and sickly, by 
trying to distort the free, natural, beautiful 
frames that God has given them. There is noth- 
ing that can be named that insures more terri- 
ble and certain suffering. : 


——Did you ever see a velocipede exhibition? 
I went to one last night, and was delighted. 
Whiz they flew, one after another, the nearest 
approach to a streak of lightning that can be 
imagined, I fancy—the two bright wheels flash- 
ing along describing circles—striking off at a 
tangent—flying towards each other so that I 
held my breath, thinking that there must be a 
collision, when each wheeled off from the other, 
and in a second the two were a quarter of a mile 
apart. It is the airiest, most bewitching mode 
of locomotion that has ever been contrived yet; 
and I am not sure but an expert could keep 
moderately up with a steam-engine. 

“T vants a velocipede,” as the German said— 
a neat little equipage, with three wheels and a 
nice basket-seat, such as I saw last night. No 
fear of a runaway or a smash up, they are so 
easily guided. Then they save the expense of 
feed, which is a large item with the human ve- 
locipede; and they are always tractable. 


——It is a great pleasure to go to the Senate 
and House of Representatives during the night 
sessions. Not a gas-burner to be seen, no sign 
of a lamp, and yet the soft, clear effect of sub- 
dued sunlight. 

Fancy a palace built of crimson-tinted glass, 
the sun pouring its rays through such a medium, 
and you have exactly the effect of the light of 
both houses, 

It is very becoming, too, softening all harsh 
lines, and imparting a brilliancy to the complex- 
ion which makes many of our wise men appear 
much handsomer than they are. The gallcries 
are also sure to be well filled with an intelligent 
and appreciative audience. All can go, the 
blackest African or the whitest Caucasian; and 
though there are but few of the former, yet it is 
something to say, something to be prond of, 


‘tractive to all four-footed loungers. 


I thought of this while standing in the Lon- 
don House of Parliament, where most of the 
spectators are perched up behind bars, like wild 
animals in a menagerie. Here the people are 
welcome, common or uncommon, rich or poor; 
thank God, that we can no longer say bond or 
free. 
He 


For the Companion. 
OLD GREY HIS OWN DOOTOR. 


Old Grey, like a well-behaved dog, lay rest- 
ing one day in a dilapidated shed, fanned by the 
swaying branches of a gigantic elm which 
made the otherwise uncomely spot most at- 


Doubtless he was dreaming of delicious bits 
which, in days gone by, had tickled his palate; 
for suddenly he bestirred himself and ran to an 
old building, once used as a cook-room, and, ut- 
terly forgetful of many previous warnings in 
the shape of wasp and hornet bites, commenced 
a@ vigorous scratching among the tall, rank 
weeds. 

Here, in former days, had stood a dish of 
bones and bits, carefully set aside by his faith- 
ful friend, the cook. 

In a few minutes he came yelping towards us, 
his piteous tones exciting great commiseration, 
and yet we failed to detect any injury. 

Presently we missed him, and search being 
made, the dog was discovered in a remote cor- 
ner of the garden, lying flat upon his back un- 
der the shade of some heavily fruited bushes, 
his head resting in a hole where the soil was 
moist and rich. 

To our repeated calls, he never moved an 
inch; but in a few moments he rolled over, and, 
springing to his feet, commenced digging an- 
other hole, and in a trice laid down as before. 

So we sat down to watch. In about ten 
minutes the digging was repeated, and then we 
found out that his poor head was frightfully 
swollen—and instinct had prompted this simple, 
though most effective remedy. 

After four holes had been dug, the changes 
were rapid and regular—his head gradually be- 
came cooler, and at sundown he came in and 
laid it upon Charlie’s lap, looking weary and 
wan, through long fasting and great pain; for 
he had steadily refused all solicitations to take 
food while the swelling continued, and ate spar- 
ingly when apparently recovered. 

Even prattling Kate, with all her winsome 
ways and baby fondling, could not induce him 
to taste a few delicious bits her small hands 
had gathered up for him. 

The next day he was as well as ever, and took 
a morning walk to view the excavations he had 
made, and with grave dispatch proceeded to fill 
them up and smooth the surface, evidently 
anxious to obliterate all traces of his sudden 
and dangerous illness. ¥. P. C. 
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ALL NOSE. 

Going into Miss Jones’ shop, one day, we 
found her laughing immoderately. Now Miss 
Jones was not a beauty in any respect, but she 
was a very worthy and estimable person, and a 
pleasant, obliging shopkeeper, who had a nose 
of her own that was to her face what Mont 
Blanc is to the valley below. Indeed, one could 
hardly look at any thing but her nose, so prom- 
inent was it. 

“And what pleases Miss Jones, to-day?” we 
asked. 

“Why, a ragged little girl just now put her 
head in at the door and commenced to stare 
around in a bewildered way, which led me to 
ask what she was wishing. 

“*Mamma sent me to somebody’s shop, and 
I’s forgotted the name,” was the answer. 

“What did she send you to buy, my dear?’ 

“Zephyr worsted.’ 

“<Then this is the right shop, my child, and 
it must have been Miss Jones’ shop, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes; but then I knowed this was right the 
minute I looked in—’cause ma said I’d know 
the woman ’cause she was all nose! and so I 
knowed you right of !’” 

Miss Jones laughed heartily, and had the good 
sense not to be annoyed by the innocent rude- 
ness of the child; but what might be excused 
and smiled at in a baby, would deserve a severe 
rebuke, or something worse, in an older boy or 


girl. 
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AN INFERENCE. 

Bad children die as well as good ones; but the 
story books almost always send the good chil- 
dren to heaven, as the best place for them, and 
leave the bad ones to torment their friends on 
earth. This may be very pretty for stories, but 
is not exactly true in fact. But the little peo- 








that .e people have their rights. 


Nettie’s mother was trying to cultivate good- 
ness in her little daughter. 

Nettie listened with gravity, remembering to 
have read many stories in which the good chil- 
dren died young. 

“Now, Nettie, will you try to be good?” asked 
the mother. 

“Yes, ma’am, I'll try, but I s’pose you know, 
ma’am, it’s dangerous.” 
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MR. GREELEY AND HIS PARTNER. 


The following instance of Yankee pluck and 
determination, illustrates well the mystery of 
Anglo-Saxon success, in competition with all 
other races. The misfortune to the famous New 
York paper (then in its infancy) which is here 
told, happened during one of the most terrible 
snow-storms ever known in America. Read, 
to and learn “never give up.” 


In February, 1845—the office of the Tribune 
was burned down. The paper had “gone to 
press” at half-past two in the morning, and the 
whole edition had been delivered to the carriers, 
when, at four o’clock, fire broke out in the lat- 
ter part of the building, and two hours later 
there was only a heap of ruins. 

At eight o’clock, looking on from the brink of 
the fiery chasm whence smoke and steam still 
ascended, I saw Greeley, trudging through two 
or three feet of snow, closely followed by his 
partner, Thomas McElrath—the latter a shrewd 
business man, to whom Greeley has repeatedly 
attributed the pecuniary success of the Tribune. 
The two advanced to the edge of the gap 
which held all that was left of the Tribune 
establishment, and I, standing by the side of 
Greeley, put to him this question: 

“Well, Mr. Greeley, what are you going to do? 
Will the Tribune be published again ?” 

Greeley replied with that curious corrugation 
of the brow which always indicates any per- 
turbation in his mind, and in the old falsetto 
tone with which he gives ear-piercing expres- 
sion to any one that may afflict him: “I~ 
do—o—n’t know!” 

Just at that moment McElrath came up. 
Greeley turned to him with a woe-begone ex- 
pression, and said,— 

“Well, McElrath, this is a pretty clean smash! 
What shall we do?” 

McElrath replied, “Get out the paper to-mor- 
row morning, as usual!” 

It was done. Though the partners did not 
know but that they were ruined; though their 
safe was still roasting in the ruins with all their 
books in it, and though their capital was ex- 
hausted, the indomitable energy of McElrath 
caused the paper to appear at the regular time 
the next morning, and the event proved to be 
the best kind of an advertisement, for it brought 
the Tribune literally a thousand compliments, 
and gave its managers a lasting reputation for 
energy and enterprise. 

Winchester’s old building, No. 80 Ann Street, 
was hired; a publication office was fitted up for 
the reception of advertisements; on the to 
floor, printers’ cases were speedily filled with 
eight or nine different kinds of type, picked up 
any where and every where; Greeley was stowed 
away in the corner of an unfurnished loft di- 
rectly over the printers, and his desk was a 
smooth board supported by two barrels; all the 
other improvised improvements being of simi- 
lar simplicity. Here all hands were soon busi- 
ly at work, for the whole paper was to be reset. 
The business was done, the paper was served to 
its subscribers at breakfast time, and, a few 
months later, the building now occupied by the 
Tribune was finished. 
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DAN’S DINNER. 


Dan is a watch-dog in an iron foundery, and 
is always fed by his master at one o’clock. Dan 
knows the time, and is as punctual as the clock, 
waiting in the appointed place with an air of 
calm satisfaction delightful to behold. 

The other day his master came in with the 
meat, but was called away at the instant; and, 
as it was not quite time, he hung it up ona nail, 
meaning to return directly. 

Dan didn’t like that arrangement; but sat 
down and waited, with a resigned expression, 
both funny and pathetic. The clock struck, 
but no one came; and Dan barked, to remind 
his master that dinner waited. Master didn’t 
hear; and there hung the delicious meat, just 
out of reach, in the most tantalizing manner. 

Dan bore it as long as he could; thought over 
his wrongs and growled his opinion, that it was 
amean shame to keep a hard-working fellow 
waiting when he was ravenously hungry. 

Presently, he made up his mind that he 
wouldn’t bear it. He had a right to that meat, 
and he would have it, in spite of other people’s 
neglect. Up he jumped, took a good look, gave 
a spring, and—didn’t get it. 

ver and over he tried, growing excited as he 
leaped up and bounced down, each time gettin 
just one momentary sniff, as he snapped an 
missed. 

One of the workmen, attracted by the noise, 
peeped in at a window, behind him, and enjoyed 
the fun, wondering when Dan would give up. 
But Dan had no thoughts of giving up, for Nil 
desperandum was his motto; so he jumped, and 
pawed, and snatched, till he was exhausted, then 
sat down to consider the matter. 

Being a sensible dog, he soon had a bright 
idea, and astonished the watcher by dragging 
and pushing, with geeth and head, a chair to 
the wall, just under the meat. Having fixed it 
to his mind, he stepped into it, reached up, and 
with a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all to- 








ple do not discriminate in their reading, as may 
be seen by the following anecdote; : 





might, after such a struggle for it, and then de. 
voured it with a relish which hunger and hard 
work always give to one’s meals; while the man 
went away to tell the story, and glorify sensible 
old Dan.—Merry’s Museum. 
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A CLASSIC TOILET. 


According to the testimony, which is scarcely 
to be disputed, the sun could never have shone 
upon a less lovely object than a Roman lady in 
the days of the Cesars, when she opened her 
eyes in the morning, for before she opened her 
eyes a great deal had to be done. 

When she retired to rest, her face had been 
covered with a plaster composed of bread and 
ass’s milk, which had dried during the night, 
and, consequently, presented in the morning an 
appearance of cracked chalk. 

he purpose of the ass’s milk was not only to 
preserve the delicacy of the skin, but to renovate 
the lungs; and so strong was the belief in the 
ef of the specific, that some energetic ladies 
bathed themselves in it seventy times in the 
course of a single day. 

As for Poppa, the favorite wife of Nero, she 
never set out on a journey without taking in her 
train whole herds of she-asses, that she micht 
bathe whenever she pleased so to do. ig 
The plaster of Paris bust having wakened in 
the morning in a cracked condition, it was the 
office of a host of female slaves to mature it into 
perfect beauty. 

To clear the field for further operations, the 
first of these gently washed away with lukewarm 
ass’s milk the already crumbling mask, and left 
a smooth face, to be colored by more recondite 
artists. 

The slave whose vocation it was to paint the 
cheeks, delicately laid on the red and white, hay- 
ing moistened the pigment with her own saliva, 
The apparent nastiness of the operation was di- 
minished by the consumption of a certain num- 
ber of scented ope ae which if the slave neg- 
lected to take, she suffered corporal punishment. 
—All the Year Round. 





BOY-GARDENING. 

Boys are apt to make funny experiments in 
the gardening line, some of which are not quite 
so sublime in their results as Jack’s bean-plant- 
ing in the Giant Story. A droll man relates 
one of his early experiences in this business, 
He says: 


Horticulture was my great weakness, or, I 
may say, my besetting sin, as Bridget, the nurse, 
with emphatic slaps, frequently impressed upon 
me. On one memorable occasion she found me 
engaged in some very novel and interesting ex- 
periments in the middle of an onion bed. My 
first notice of her approach was a tight clutch 
of my arm, followed by a prolonged ‘shaking, 
during which I listened, as well as the violent 
nodding of my head would permit, to the fol- 
lowing: 

“. m 


goodness [jerk] gracious me! [jerk, 
jerk]. 


ou nasty, ’orrid, naughty, wicked boy, 


P | [prolonged shaking] whatever ee been 


and done with your socks and boots 
jerk, and pause for a reply.] 

“T sha’n’t tell,” said I, feeling like the “Vil- 
lage Hampden, ” as I “withstood the tyrant of 
my fields.’ ; 

“O, you hawful, wicked boy, tell me directly, 
or I’ll take you and lock you in the coal cellar.’ 

“T d-d-on’t care,” replied I, though a tear 
starting in the corner of each eye showed that I 
did ; and, as the adversary prepared, asI thought, 
to execute her threat, I sobbed out, “I’ve s-sowed 
my s-ocks and pup-pup-planted my boots.” 


[Violent 


a on ele 
BAD STUFF TO BREATHE. 


We have seen lately an analysis of the air ina 
drinking saloon, which some curious philanthro- 
pist made for the benefit of the public. Here is 
a part of it: 


15 parts nitrogen. 
7 parts oxygen. 
22 parts common gin. 
15 parts stale beer. 
4 parts bologna sausage. 
40 parts tobacco smoke. 
82 parts profanity and vulgarity. 
4 parts old boot soles. 
2 parts Sweitzer kase (cheese). 
8 parts pretzel (cracker). 
7 parts salt, caraway seed and mustard. 
19 parts sawdust. 
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FIRST CLASS BEANS. 


A countryman entered a New York restaurant, 
where the tables are separate by low partitions. 
The stalls are numbered, and that in which he 
took his seat, is designated as No.2. The waiter 
whose duty it was to attend on that stall chanced 
to be at the other end of the room, and as the 
countryman seemed to be in a hurry, the pro 

rietor took his order, which was “pork and 
Cane.” To inform the waiter, the proprictor 
shouted, “Pork and beans—No. 2.” d 

On hearing this, the countryman rose to his 
feet, and addressing the proprietor, angrily 
shouted,— I 

“What do you take me for—a beggar? 
don’t want No. 2 beans. I’ve money enough 2 
pay for a good article, and I want No. 1 beans. 


>> 
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ATicut Srove.—An old lady, being in & 
store at Waterbury, Conn., deliberately sat dowa 
and reached out her half frozen feet to the iron 








gether, brought down the meat. 


safe, remarking she “always did like them all 
6 ves,” 


He surveyed it with an air of pride, as well he! tight sto 
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For the Companion. 
GOING STRAWBERRYING. 


Elsie sat on a cricket at her mother’s feet, 
listening while she read aloud a pretty story of 
some children who went out strawberrying, and 
when they had filled their baskets, came home 
and had strawberries and cream for supper. 

“Mamma, J should like to go strawberrying,” 
said Elsie. 

“So you shall, one of these days,” answered 
jher mother. 

Now Elsie did not like her mother’s “one of 
these days,” at all. She wondered how she 
would like to be put off in this way herself— 
this afternoon, for instance, when she had made 
up her mind to go a visiting. 

Elsie did not tease her mother about it, but 
she sat quite still, thinking and thinking, till 
her father came into the room. 

“Why, what makes papa’s pet so sobcr?” he 
exclaimed, catching her up in his arms. Then 
he trotted her “to Boston” on his knee, and al- 
lowed her to drive him round the parlor for a 
horse, till they got into such a frolic that Elsie 
forgot all about going strawberrying. 

She did not think of it again till her father 
and mother had gone out, and she was left 
alone with Scotch Peggy. 

Presently, Peggy had a call from a “cronie,” 
and they went up stairs together, leaving Elsie 
to amuse herself with a dozen clothes-pins, two 
flat-irons, and the pudding slice dressed up for a 
doll. 

She knew that it would now be of no use to 
ask Peggy to go strawberrying with her, so she 
concluded to go alone. 

How surprised papa and mamma will be when 
they come home and find heaps of strawberries 
for supper!” And as it was the latter part of 
September, they would have been very much 
surprised indeed. 

There were two baskets in the pantry; one 
was empty, the other contained four eggs. 

“Papa likes boiled eggs,” she said, and she 
put them in the tea-kettle, which was drowsily 
singing on the stove. 

When she opened the door she found it was 
raining; so she borrowed Peggy’s umbrella, 
which stood in the corner. 

“Ugh!” she exclaimed, as she stepped from 
the gravelled walk into the wet grass; “ugh! I 
shall spoil my pity new shoes.” 

After thinking a little while she concluded 
to take off her shoes and stockings and hide 
them under a rock till she should come back. 

Then, tucking up her blue merino dress, she 
trotted along, barefooted and bareheaded, as 
happy under Peggy’s umbrella as a king under 
his gilded canopy. 





Elsie found a great many wonderful things 
on her way—things which no one but a little 
child or a great philosopher would have no- 
ticed at all. 

First, there was quite an army of small toads 
Which had come out to enjoy the warm rain. 
Elsie said to them, “Come here, you dear little 
hop-toads, and ride i in my basket;” but the hop- 
toads preferred to walk, and she was only able 
tocatch two or three. 

Down by the brook she found beautiful col- 
ored pebbles, and while she was picking them 
up, a frog jumped out of the water and sat down 
Close beside her. 

When she put out her hand to take him, he 
ave another leap, but not before she had 
grasped one of his hind legs. She wanted very 
Much to take him home to her mother, but he 
struggled so hard that she was ebliged to let 
him go. 


But all this time Elsie had found no straw- 


said to herself, secing something red on a bush 
the other side of the wall. 


they were not very good, but that might be be- 
cause she had no cream and sugar; so she gath- 
ered a good many. 


and brambles, and bushes, and it began to grow 
dark, and she began to grow frightened, and 
had a great mind to cry. 


among the rocks, for they were alive, and seemed 
like company. 


She crept under the bars and tasted them— 


Then she wandered away off among the rocks, 


She was quite glad to see some sheep feeding 


She tried to make friends with one old fellow, 
with great, branching horns, and laughed gay- 
ly when he shook his head at her. She thought 
he was playing, and shook Peggy’s umbrella at 
him in return. Just then a boy came spring- 
ing over the wall, and drove her strange play- 
mate away. 

“For goodness’ sake, where’d you come from? 
Did you rain down?” asked the boy. 

“No, I walked,” said Elsie. 

“You’re a runaway, J guess. Well, it’s lucky 
for youl came after the sheep just as I did, or 
you’d have been killed. Who are you, any way ?” 
“I’m papa’s pet,” answered Elsie. 

As he could get no further information, he 
concluded to take her home to the house where 
he lived. 

“Why, she’s as wet as a drownded rat,” ex- 
claimed his mother. So she undressed her and 
rolled her in a blanket, and gave her warm milk 
and cracker. On her clothes they found the 
name “Elsie Haven,” so they knew at once to 
whom she belonged; and Peter, the boy, went 
for her father. 

When he came he found Elsie sitting on the 
good woman’s lap, counting her ten rosy toes, 
and saying, “This little pig went to market.” 
Mr. Haven thanked his kind friends very 
heartily, and promising that Elsie should come, 
and see them again, some day, he took his little 
daughter home to her mother, who kissed her 
a great many times, and between the kisses 
paused to tell her how naughty it was to run 
away, and Elsie kissed her back again, and 
promised never, never to be so naughty again. 
Then Mrs. Haven put her in her white cur- 
tained cot, and told her to say her little prayer, 
“Now I lay me.’ 

“No; I don’t want to say that one. 
say Peggy’s prayer.” It was this: 
“This night when I lie down to sleep, 
I gi’e my soul to Christ to keep; 


I wake a’ nog, I wake a’ never, 
I gi’e my so "to Christ forever.” 


RutH CHESTERFIELD. 
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BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES. 


Buttercups and Daisies— 
O! the pretty flowers! 
Coming ere the spring-time, 
To tell of sunny hours. 
While the trees are leafless, 
While the fields are bare, 
Buttercups and Daisies 
Spring up everywhere. 


Little hardy flowers, 
Like to children poor, 

Playing in their sturdy "health, 
By their mother’s door; 

Purple with the north wind, 
Yet alert and bold, 

Fearing not, and caring not, 
Though they may be cold. 


What to them is weather? 
What are stormy showers? 
Buttercups and Daisies 
Are these human flowers! 
He who gave them hardship 
And a life of care, 
Gave them likewise hardy strength, 
And patient hearts to bear. 
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JENNY AND THE TAR BUCKET. 


Jenny and her mother were visiting one day 
at Uncle William’s, and Jenny asked permission 
of her mother to go to the barn to play. 

Cousin Ellen inquired of uncle whether he 
thought Jenny would get into mischief if she 
should let her go there, and he replied, No; he 
thought there was nothing there that she could 
hurt any. 

She was thereupon permitted to go, and a half 
hour later, being sought by her mother, she was 
found seated squat on the barn floor, with the 
empty tar bucket before her. 

Its contents were in her lap, on her hands and 
face, and in her hair,—“in short,’? says Ellen, 
when she tells it, “she was covered from top to 


Her clothes were spoiled, her hair had to be 
shorn off close to her head, and it took much 
petit rubbing to clean her hands, feet and 
‘ace 

Children, you cannot play with tar without 
being defiled, and it is just so with evil asso- 
ciates; you cannot play with them without de- 
filement. 

The rough, swaggering, blustering boys, who 
swear and use filthy language, you must avoid 
as you do a tar bucket, if you would keep your 
spirits pure. 
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VELOCIPEDES may not be given to kicking, 





berries. “Perhaps those are strawberries,” she 


A Great Offer! 


That every body may have an especially favorable op- 
portunity to know what 





The Examiner and Chronicle is, 


LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS, FROM 
The First of April, 1869, 
TO THE 
Last of December, 1869, 
NINE MONTHS, 
FOR ONS DOLLIAR. 
Address Examiner and Chronicle, Box 3835, New 
York. lét—lw 


Wonderful! 
FALES’ CONCENTRATED FERTILIZER. 


The effect which is produced on all kinds of vegetables 
is wonderful. It is better than the best Peruvian Guano, 
and at about half the cost. If any one has any doubt, 
please call and fet a little F mg try it on grass or hoyse 
plants. We will warrant it th 


BEST FERTILIZER a THE MARKET. 
Also, for sale, all kinds of 
Agricultural Tools and Seed. 
WHITTEMORE, BELCHER & CO., 

34 Mexcuants’ Row, Boston. 
Factory, Chicopee Falls. li—2w 


EVERY BODY CAN HAVE 

A splendid steel portrait of that sterling patriot, PAUL 
REVERE, with his autograph. 
A Continued Story of great interest, by the 
prince of writers for the young, HoRaTIO ALGER, Jr. 
Glowing Stories by Ms. Janz G. Austin, and 
other writers. 
Twelve Spirited Dialogues and Speeches, 
marked for declamation. 
Six Hundred Pages of the very best of read- 
ing, with beautiful illustrations, for $1 50. 
THE SCHOOLMATS 
is the cheapest and the most interesting of all the juve- 
nile magazines. Every BoY and GIR should have it. 
Send for a specimen copy to 

J. H. ALLEN, Publisher, 
203 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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New Scale Pianos, 
GRAND, PARLOR-GRAND AND SQUARE. 


35 Premiums Awarded our Pianos! 
23 First Premiums! 
9 First Premiums for 


Best Grands and Parlor-Grands, 





Boston. sinctanatt, Ohio. potihe, Uz. 8. 
Syracuse, N. Y. New York. T J. 
artford, Coun. York, Pa. Philadelphia.” 
Newbern, N. C. Worcester, Mass. Sandusky, O. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. Lowell, lass. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT IS WARRANTED 
FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Second-hand Pianos taken in exchange for new. Ilus- 
trated Catalogue sent free to any address. 


Warerooms, 272 Washington Street, Boston. 
13—Iw 


WANTED-AGENTS. 
$75 to $20u per month, every where, male and female. 
to, introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 

SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. Th 
will stitch, hem, feli. tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
embroider 3 a@ most superion manner. of eet $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay e100 od 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful 
more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the ‘‘Elastic Lock 
Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
A fro: er month and expenses, ora 
commission from which twice that onent can be made. 
& CO.. PITTSBURGH, PA., 8ST. 


CAUTION.—Do not be imposed spon by other parties 


palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Oursis the only genuine and really 
1 cheap ured. 14—12 
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“MERRY MOMENTS.’ 
A little Comic Monthly Paper, for Bors and Grirts. 
Beautifully printed, and filled with Comic Stories and 
Ske SeetK Poetry, Anecdotes, Fun, Wit, Hu- 
cts. a@ year, in advance. No lium. 
h your subscriptions. No specimens. Ad- 
on CHAS. SCRIBNER, JR., 12 East Street, New 
York City. l4—8w 


WANTED--AGENTS to sell the Aamaneas 
KNITTING MACHINE. Price, $25. The my 
and ee yo ev ed ill st 2 00 
stitches per minu Liberal inducements to — 
Address AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE £0 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. M4— 








HUNTING AND TRAPPING.—Instructions with dia- 
_ —_ directions pad making trap, also How To TRAIN 
many and wonderful tricks ; 

in we. 3 and 14 of HANEY’s JOURNAL, of newsdealers, 
or, on trial, THREE MontTus FREE by mail for lic. 
4—3wm JEssE Haney & Co., 119 Nassau St.,N. Y. 


THE GOLDEN mena 


Just Published. Will be ~_-% wee 7 
tractive for YOUNG SINGERS. 

Part L. contains: Musical Newton. "part it * Roands 
and Exercises adapted to Physical Action. Part IIL. 
Songs for all Occasions: and Part IV. A Fine Sa 
of Sac’ Pi thor of 











but they often throw their riders. 


in all its departments, the publishers will send the paper 3. WHAT 


TO ANY PERSON WHOSE NAME IS NOT NOW ON THE |, p mek ee 
6. THE PITCHER OF Coos, WATER. 
BIRDIE IN T 


TEMPERANCE STORY-TRACTS 


For Children. 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. 
Sixteen pages each, illustrated. 
A ay! as LEAD THE 
THE BROWN ‘COTTAGE, 


wo! ir [TLE GIRLS 
ARD. A Sequel y Nwhat Two Little 


HE HOME NEST. 


1. 
& BENNIE WILSON'S ANTLSOCIETY, 


os pin Scent of eight, containing one of each 
——o, % cents @ packet; 8 packets for$l. By 
9 post pi 


TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


We will peng ‘ou these Temperance Stories for chil- 
o—. at Ray mag , assorted. These little by ae 

oing a great and good work in fam‘ 
— they are taken by —. and Mission shoal 
children, and we put them low to secure their wi 
possible dissemination. 

T. 8. ARTHUR & SONS, 

M—4w =: 809 and 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





To Housekeepers. 


BURNETT'S STANDARD 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


LEMON, VANILLA ROSE, 
ALMOND, NECTARINE, CELERY, 
ORANGE, PEACH, NUTMEG, 
CINNAMON, CLOVES, GINGER. 


For Flavoring Ice Creams, Custards, Pies, Blanc Mange, 

Jellies, Sauces, Soups, Gravies, &c. 
The superiority of these Extracts eonsists in their Per- 
fect Purity and Great Strength. They are warranted per- 
fectly free from the poisonous oils and acids which enter 
into the composition of many of the factitious fruit flavors 
now in the market. They are not only true to their 
names, but are prepared from fruits of the best quality, 
and are so highly concentrated that a small quantity only 
need be used 





Testimony of Popular Hotels.. 


“Pre-eminently superior.""—Parker House, Boston. 

“The ne plus ultra.""—Union Hall, Saratoga. 

“The best in the world.''—Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. 
“Used exclusively for years."'—Continental Hotel, Phil'a. 
“Possess rare qualities.""—Eutaw House, Baltimore. 
“Far superior to any.’'—Willard's Hotel, Washington. 
“None compare with yours."’—Burnet House, CincinnatL 
“We find them the best.""— Southern Hotel, St. Louis. 
“We now use them exclusively.'"—Sherman H'se, Ch'go. 
“Far better than any other.'’"—Russell House, Detroit. 


Testimony of Prominent Dealers. 


“The best in use.*'—S. 8. Pierce, Boston. 

“Equal to any— Fowt in favor.’"—Acker, Merrall & 
‘ondit, New 

“The best and most popular in use.""—-Wm. H. Jackson & 
Co., New York. 

“Give entire 
Philadelphia. 

“We sell no others.""—Geo. H. Reese & Bro., Baltimore. 


“Have adopted them exclusively. Joseph 8. Peebles, 
Cincinnati. 


oo universal satisfaction."'—David Nicholson, 
is. 


Hefactt 


"Th 





pson, Black & Son, 


“Have 

8t. 
“The very best in the country.""—Stanton & Co., Chicago. 
“Always up tothe standard.’’—G. & R. McMillan, Detroit. 


“Merit the confidence of all dealers."’—Alex. McGibbon, 
Montreal. 


OS” For Sale by all Grocers. £0) 


Burnett’s Standard Preparations. 


Cocoaine. 4 A Compound of Cocoa-Nut Oil, &c., 
for the E 
Florimel. A Delicate Perfume for the Handk’chf, 
Kalliston. A Cosmetic for removing Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, &c. 
Oriental Tooth Wash. An Elixir for Presery- 
ing the Teeth and Gums. 
Burnett's Cologne Water. Unrivalledin Rich- 
ess and Delicacy of Perfume. 
J Soe pigoomb's Remedy. 
Bose Cold, Hay Fever, &c. 
Burnett’s Standard Flavoring Extracts, 
For Cooking Purposes. 
The above-named articles are manufactured solely 
yy the Proprietors. The names and titles thereof are 
ft as Trade-Marks, to secure the partie and pro- 
prietors against by the introd spurious 
articles. All unauthorized use of these trademarks wil 
be promptly prosecuted. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 


For Asthma, 








10—2weop No. 27 Central Street, Boston, 
SYSTEMATIC. PERSISTENT. JUDICIOUS, 
EVAWN’S 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Is conducted on the principle of recommending to its 
patrons such papers as will repay their investment, and 
OFFERS INDUCEMENTS 
superior to any heretofore obtainable 
TO ADVERTISERS 
SENDING THEIR ORDERS TO 
106 Washington Street......Boston, Mass. 
Our new circular, containing a list of 100 of the 
atl Very Best Newspapers and Magazines in 
the country, whose aggregate circulation is at least 


2,800,000 Each Issue. 








ee hungale, * saab ete Trempet,: ee Price, SENT ON APPLICATION. 
post-paid. i. “OLIVER IVE E DITSON & to. 10, Fublishers, a T. C. BVANS, 
Prvedway, Sew Yorke DET RO ee 106 Washington Street, Boston. 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 











'y Sale 








The PRICE of the Companion fs $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. . 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

ODISCONTINUANCES. — The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued, 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass. 











ANOTHER JOURNEY IN INDIA. 


From a Correspondent. 


Our course lics this time not to the south- 
ward, as before, but to the northward, towards 
the Himalayas, the loftiest range of mountains 
in the world—towards the sky-piercing, snowy 


peaks, the grandest sight in nature. 


Will you go with us?—not right up to the 


snow, for the ‘Youths’ Companion would not 
take his friends among such dangerous places, 
but where we can obtain a good view of those— 
“everlasting hills.” 





A DANDY. 


Let us make our start at Muradabad, where 
we are fifty miles distant from the foot of the 
mountains. About sundown the palkees (or pal- 
anquins) are brought into the broad verandah. 

But how are we to get into these long boxes 
through the small door at the side? Must we 
get down on all fours and creep in? The prop- 
er way is to sit down backwards in the door- 
way and draw the feet up afterwards. Then, 
stretching at full length, itis by no means un- 
comfortable, especially at night. 

Four bearers lift up the palkee, and getting 
into step, away they go, four others running 
alongside to relieve them when tired. 

Our party is a large one; and as the darkness 
comes on, the journey becomes quite romantic. 
The numerous dark figures, only half revealed 
by the torchlight, now and then shouting to one 
another, seem almost like imps, rushing along 
with us in glee to their fiendish abode. Thus 
we travel all night, occasionally fording astream, 
through the Terai to the foot of the hills. 

The Terai is the bel: of forest which stretches 
all along between the Himalayas and the plains, 
and is about the most unhealthy part of un- 
healthy India. This is why we pass through it 
in the night—in order that there may be no de- 
lay. 

In the rainy season a single night in the Terai 
will give one the fever; and this fever is said to 
be the firmest friend on earth. It will never 
leave the person to whom it attaches itself, till 
death. 

But now it is winter. So early in the morn- 
ing we find ourselves at a village of two or three 
houses, bearing the certainly not pleasing name 
of Kaleedungee. Here about sixty coolies are 
ready for us with jampans and dandies. 

What! in the jungle? 

Yes; for jampans are not pans for making 
jam, and dandies are not fops. 

But as ladies are, of course, sweet as jam, the 
Jampans are chairs, with poles attached, to car- 
ry them in. A dandy is a piece of carpet skil- 
fully slung from a pole, so as to form a comfort- 
able seat for a gentleman. 

The bearers have been sent down from Almo- 
rah, mare than fifty miles distant. It is quite a 


There are two ladies, five children, two nurscs, 
two men servants and baggage in proportion. 
Ip time the trunks are all lashed to poles, the 
ladies take the chairs, and we seem just ready to 
start. 

But now a difficulty arises. One of the la- 
dies is very stout. The men assigned to her 
chair demur to the load. I coax them to try it. 
No! they shake their heads. Iexpostulate. In 
vain. Whatis tobe done? There are no more 
men tobe had. We cannot leave our quarter 
of a ton lady behind. I am the only gentleman. 
The responsibility rests on me. 








I snatch along staff from one of the men, 
(each of them has one) and commence swing- 
ing it about. If it comes in contact with any of 
their shins, it is because they do not get out of 
the way quickly enough. 

This proceeding has a magical effect. Flesh 
at once becomes light as feathers. The bearers 
run off with the Jady up the mountain. I take 
my seat in the dandy ‘and follow. 

The path is steep and narrow, high rocks on 
one side, precipice on the other. Sometimes it 
runs back into a ravine, and as the pole of the 
dandy is long, the man at one end of it is on 
one side of the ravine, while the man at the 
other end is on the other side, and I am between, 
suspended over a fearful chasm. What if the 
fastenings should give way! 

The scenery is grand, and our course is inter- 
esting though slow. After an hour’s ride in the 
dandy, 1 am suddenly dropped on the path. 
The iron to which the carpet is fastened has 
snapped right off. I shudder to think that this 
might have happened elsewhere. 

The men tie up the thing with twine, and ask 
me to resume my seat. ButI prefer the securi- 
ty of my own feet. There is also this advan- 
tage, that two of my men can now assist the 
toiling bearers of my stout lady companion. 

By noon we seem almost to have reached the 
clouds. The men are tired out, and we decide 
to spend the night at the first bungalow, roman- 
tically situated on a rocky spur of the moun- 
tain, where we have constant fear that the chil- 
dren will fall over the cliffs, as they get excited 
in watching the comical monkeys swinging by 
their tails from tree to tree. 

The next day we reach Nynee Tal, a village 
beautifully situated on a lake seven thousand 
feet above the sea. Two miles in advance we 
are met by a messenger with a cordial invita- 
tion for our whole party, and a pony for me, 
which I gladly mount. 

The thirty miles from Nynee Tal to Almo- 
rah occupy three days, for the path leads 
over three ranges of mountains, often skirting 
tremendous precipices, along which it seems 
safer to walk than ride. It is adorned by the 
splendid bloom of the rhododendron free. Now 
and then a noble Saurber stag peeps out at us 
from the jungle. 

On the sixth day we get our first view of the 
true Himalayas. These immense masses of snow 
seem almost to reach the zenith. The sight in- 
spires us with awe. How great and glorious 
must their Creator be! Yet we, fecble creatures 
as we are, are worthier than they. By evening 
we are in Almorah, cold and fatigued, and glad 
indeed that this is the limit of our present jour- 
ney. 

We heard of a lady who could not live in Al- 
morah, in constant view of the snowy range, be- 
cause, she said, it haunted her. Perhaps, like 
the ghost of the irrevocable Past, it seemed to 
look reproachfully back, and beckon her forev- 
er to its eternal solitudes. But to the Christian 
these wonderful peaks might seem emblems of 
the mountains of his sins, reaching even to the 
sky, which yet, covered over with the rightcous- 
ness of Christ, in the light of Heaven appear 
“white as snow.” os 
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WEDDINGS IN ENGLAND, A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 

It may be of interest to know how they ar- 
ranged marriages a hundred yearsago. Anold 
paper has the following description bearing up- 
on the subject: 








task to arrange their loads. 


Rothbury), in the county of Cumberland, to 
Miss Eleanor Stotten, an agreeable young gen- 
tlewoman, of the same place. The entertain- 
ment on this occasion was very grand, there be- 
ing no less than one hundred and twenty quar- 
ters of lamb, forty-four re of veal, twenty 
quarters of mutton and a great quantity of 
beef; twelve hams, with a suitable number of 
chickens, etc., which was concluded with eight 
hampers of brandy made into punch, twelve 
dozen of cider, a great many_gallons of wine, 
and ninety bushels of malt made into beer. 
The company consisted of five hundred and fifty 
ladies and gentlemen, who concluded with the 
music of twenty-five fiddlers and pipers, and the 
whole was conducted with the utmost order and 
unanimity. 
-_o_— ° 
EMPEROR OF CHINA AND HIS PHYSI- 
CIANS. 
Sir G. Stanton related a curious anecdote of 
old Kien Long, emperor of China. He was in- 
quiring of Sir George the manner in which phy- 
sicians were paidin England. When, after some 
difficulty, his majesty was made to comprehend 
the system, he exclaimed,— 
“Is any man well in England, that can afford 
to be ill? Now, I will inform you,” said he, 
“how I manage my physicians. I have four, to 
whom the care of my health is committed; a 
certain weekly salary is allowed them, but the 
moment I am ill, the salary stops till I am well 
again. I need not inform you that my illness is 
usually short.” 
———_e—_——_ 


CONTENTMENT. 


I have a rich neighbor that is always so busy 
that he has no leisure to laugh; the whole busi- 
ness of life is to get money, and more money, 
that he may gtill gct more and more money. 
He is still drudging on, saying that Solomon 
says “The diligent hand maketh rich.” And it 
is true indeed; but he considers not that it is 
not in the power of riches to make a man happy; 
for it was wisely said by a man of great observa- 
tion, “that there are as many miseries beyond 
riches as on this side of them.” God grant that, 
having a competency, we may be content and 
thankful!—Jzaak Walton. 


———__>_—— 


the skins ot animals. 
made of cloth, or of costl 


and decorated with gold and silver. 


——__—_.——_——_ 


his return from 


Smiths have bought?” 
but I have seen the bill, and it quite satisfies 
me.” 

Counting the cost ought to be a cure for envy. 


—__.__—— 


J. D. Grppinos, of London, N. H., wears a 
coat the cloth of which was spun and woven by 
his grandmother when she was sixteen years 
old. She lived to be one hundred years old. 
When her daughter was sixteen, the cloth was 
made over into a cloak for her. She is now 
ninety, and her son wears the same cloth in a 
coat. 


TERE was one tragedy in Salem, Mass., which 
Mr. Longfellow neglected to notice in his recent 
poems. A headstone in a churchyard in that 
city tells the whole story in two lines, as fol- 
lows: 

“Elizabeth Lowering rears this marble slab 
To her dear John, who died of eating crab.’ 


Dovus.e Sicut.—A man with one eye laid a 
wager with another man, that he (the one-eyed 
person) saw more than the other. The wager 
was accepted. “You have lost,’ says the first; 
“IT can sce the two eyes in your face, and you 
can see only one in mine.” 


“GEORGE, do you know Mr. Jones has found 
a beautiful baby on his doorstep, andis going 
to adopt him?” 
“Yes, papa; he will be Mr. Jones’ step-son, 
won't he?” 


IMITATION.—Hairdresser — Well, my little 
gentleman, and how would you like your hair 
cut? 

Charlie—O, like papa’s, please—with a little 
round hole at the top. 


A Goop LETTER.—Why does the letter R hold 
an enviable position? Because it is never found 
in sin, but always in temperance, industry, vir- 
tue and prosperity. It‘is the beginning of re- 
ligion and the end of war. 


Sarp an ambitious youth one day to a young 
lady, “Don’t you think I'd better dye my mous- 
tache?” caressing thatinfant prodigy. “I think 
if you let it alone, itll die itself!’ said the lady. 


A FRENCH traveller puts us down for the 
cleanest people on the face of theearth. “For,” 
said he, “the very capital is called Washing- 
town.” 


Young Lady—O, I am so glad you like birds; 
which kind do you admire most? 
Old Squab—Well, I think the goose, with 
plenty of stuffing, is about as good as any. 


Query.—An exchange wants to know if, when 
young women blush and weep, they can be said 
to raise a hue and cry. 





Married in June, 1760, Mr. William Doukin, a 
considerable farmer, of Great Lassin (near 





Carpets are bought by the yard, and worn 


Ancient Srocxines.—The stockings worn 
by the ancients consisted of strips of linen, or of 
The Normans wore them 
stuff, embroidered 
Knit worst- 
ed stockings were imported from Italy in the 
time of Henry VIIL., and were worn by the gen- 
try of that period; and in 1530 a pair of silk 
stockings were sent to that monarch from Spain, 


Wuat Sue Saw anpD wuat He Saw.—“My 
dear,” inquired a young wife of her husband, on 
usiness, “have you seen the 
beautiful set of walnut furniture which the 
“Ahem! no, my love, 


LOSS OF TEETH.—The teeth often fall out without 
apparent cause. It is occasioned frequently by the use of 
charcoal and imperfectly powdered substances, which 
make the gums recede from the teeth, thus producing the 
trouble. “Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice™’ has been in use several years, and universally ap- 
proved. Made only by Joha I. Brown & Sons, and sold 
by most dealers at 25 cts. l4—lw 





“A SLIGHT COLD,”* COUGHS.—Few are aware of 
the importance of checking a cough or “SLIGHT CoLp" 
in its first stage; that which in the beginning would yield 
to a mild remedy, if neglected, often attacks the lungs, 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches" give sure and almost im- 
mediate relief. ‘The Troches’’ have proved their efficacy 
by a test of many years, and have received testimonials 
from eminent men who have used them. l4—lw 


THE POOR MAN'S FRIEND.—Doctors’ bills are too 
long for a poor man's pocket, but many of them may be 
avoided by keeping Grace's SaLveE inthe cupboard. It 
is the “precious pot of ointment,’’ curing burns, cuts, 
scalds, sprains, wounds, chilblains, chapped hands, &c. 
Prudent housewives will save their husbands’ hard-earn- 
ed money by purchasing a box of this salve. li#—lw 








MAGIC PICTURES—wonderful, curious, amusing, 
Send 25cents and get a package. Address A. Fountain, 
Middletown, Conn. —lw 
DO IT NOW.—Don't delay, but send 25 cents at once 
and receive The Tomahawk until the end of 1869, It is 
the cheapest, the best, and the most popular Monthly 
ublished. Specimens 5 cents—none free. Address A, 
OUNTAIN, Middletown, Conn. l4—lw 











HEAVY ALL WOOL KIDDERMINSTERS, $1 per 
yard; heavy Linen Kidderminster, 87% cents per yard; 
Dundee Linen Carpéts, 75 cents per yard; Russia Cottage 
Carpets, 624 and 50 cents per yard; Electro Carpets, 
imperfect in matching, 42 cents per yard. New Carpet 
Warel , 47 Washington Strect, Boston. 

JOHN J. PEASLEY & Co. 








FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—We make a specialty of these 

goods. The largest assortment at the lowest prices, at 

our New Carpet Warch 47 Washi St., Boston. 
Joun J. PEaSLEY & Co. 





CARPETS.—The people supplied at low prices. Now 
opening, Brussels, Tapestrics, Three-plys, Superfines, 
Kidderminsters, Oil-cloths, Mattings, &c., at the new 
Carpet Warehouse, 47 Washington St., Boston. 

1l2—4w Joun J. PEASLEy & Co. 


THE NURSERY, FOR APRIL, 
NOW READY, 


Is the richest number yet of that unique and charmin 
——— for youngest readers. It has a new cover, au 
contains 


“Once Upon a Time,” 


the finest copy ever made on wood of Labrichon's famous 
picture; also 


TWENTY-FIVE PICTURES, 


from designs by Pletsch, Barnes, Cushing, Frolich and 
others; twenty-two original pieces by Emily Carter, Al- 
fred Selwyn, Uncle Charles, Aunt Clara, Mrs. Sydney 
Norton, Miss A. E. Fabens, Harriet Wood, and other pop- 
oe writers for the young. 





containing Pros 
mailed for 10 cents. Address the publisher, 


time to subscribe. 
Terms—$1 50 a pear in advance. 


A sample number, 
clus, 


Premium List, Club ‘Terms, «c., 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
14—lw 13 Washington Street, Boston. 








by the foot. 


THE GREAT 


Cancer and Dyspepsia 
WATER 
OF THE AGE. 
GUILFORD MINERAL SPRING WATER. 


This remarkable Spring water, so well known for its 


extraordinary power in triumphing over all 


Diseases of the Blood. 
ALSO IN 
Dyspepsia and Kidney Complaints, 
Is now thrown open to the public. 
—IN— 
CANCER, SCROFULA, 
BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, 
CHRONIO & INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM, 
ITS ACTION IS 


“Immediate, Certain and Permanent. 


For years its life-giving Waters have proved a certain 
specific in arresting the progress of Disease, and the 
Proprictors have determined to place the water so that 
the public may avail themselves of its healing qualitics. 

Every physician who has prescribed it, 

Every chemist who has analyzed it, 

Every one who has used it, 
pronounce it the most. powerful medicinal water of the 
world. 


A Pamphlet, descriptive of the Spring, its Cures, and 
the Analysis of the Water, can be procured of the Agen's 
gratis. 

WHEBES & POTTER, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


i4—2w 170 Washington St. Boston, Mass 





CATARREH! CATARRE! 


Why will you suffer with this loathsome disease W hen 
a never-tailing remedy is athand. Dr Wadswortis ory 
Up has cured thousands of cases of Catarrh, and nun 
beriess Colds in the head during the past eight years. 
Yamphlet all about Catarrh sent on receipt of stamp © 
pay postage. H. H. BURRINGTON, Proprietor, Provilenc’ 
R. L., also for sale by G. C. Goopwix & Co., 38 a 
Street, Boston. =e 





MAGIC, MYSTERY AND MIRTH sent to any ad; 
dress on receipt of a postage stamp, by W. Her er a a 
Nassau Street, New York. 
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